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. • * * PREFACE 

The second annual conference of the North East Association for In- 
stitutional Research took place November 6 through 8, 1975, at the 
Sheraton Park Plaza Hiltel, New H'aven, Connecticut. Over sixty indi- 
viduats from New England, New Y^tk, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland came together to discuss the theme: "Coping in the 70 's".. 
The program in great measure drew from the work of Elliot I. Mininberg 
who had called for the papers and had made program arrangements. 

A training session was held on Thursday iafternoon, the 6th, with 
a keynote address at dinner that evening by Dr. Stephen Dresch, 
Director of the Institut^ for Social Policies, Yale University. Con- 
tributed' papers followed thrpughout Friday and again on" Saturday, 
morning. ' ^ ' . 

We are grateful to the various speakers for supplying us with 
copies of their papers^ ta^)les, and figures. \ 

We also want to thank Littda Serrell, Lois Hill, and Alexis Chapin 
for assisting^us in preparing this report of the meeting as well as to 
acknowledge the assistance of Amherst College /Hampshire College, and 
the University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 



April, 1976 



Robert F. Grose, Amherst. College ^ 
Daniel L.- Kegan, Hampshire College 
NEAIR Co-Chairpersons for Publications 
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PERSPECTIVES ON PRIORITY ISSUES FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 



Richard C. Heck 
Colgate University 

Since Institutional Researchers • |:re supposed to have (or be able 

■ '* . * ' 

to find) all the answers., t thought I'd take thi-« opportunity and in- 
dulge in a little question posiiig session. * 

.Basically I'm going to ask questions about five (5). areas of 

> ■■ 

knowledge tl^at I think are important to any Institutional Researchers 
(or Planners) at ^ four year liberal arts college. I ask that those 
of you who aren't from such institutions listen and tell me after- 
wards if I should ^ave included any special questions for you, Tl^e 
five areas are: 

Knowing yourself — ; * 

1) Many of you have ljust written resumes — do you i^elleve them? 

Could you sit down anid write a. real one? How would the r§al ^ y 

* . ' ■ ** ' 

one compare with the bne you've been using? Ifow do you plan to 

make the real one become the ideal, one? . 

2) What about your style? Have you ever bhdxight how you might 
have .appeared to a hidden camera in that last affirmative action 

C o ^ ' ' 

meeting?- Is that the way you wanted to be seen? or heard? 
What miffs you?' I^at'pleases you?' Do you work better one-to-' 
one or in groups? Do you plan your meetings accordingly? 

3) Do you takie time to relax? Do you take time to make'* the 
people arOund you relax? ^ 

^ %) Are you us|.ng all your capabilities? Have you developed 
them yet? ' 



Knowing your job (your position » your role) — 

1) '^That's not Job," are you prepared to say tBat at the 
right time? 

2) "Yes, I'll do it." "l don't have the time." "it can't be . 
done." Do you know when to use these words? 

3) You have no choice? You do what you're told? Do you like 
it that way? If so, is it good fo^ the college? If not,, do / 
you know how to change the situation? 

4) Have ypu analyzed your position on -the organizational 

chart? Is it right for now? Widl it be right in two yea^s? v in 

{?■ ' 

four? 

5) Have ydu analyzed your position >on the informal organizational 
chart? Do you know what the Education Department thinks of^ 

your operation? Do you care? ^ 
.6) Where do you go for the answers to these questions if you 
can't answer thpm. 
Knowing your institution — 

1) Who makes the decisions? Who really makes the decisions? 
Who needs 'the kind of information you can provide? Who ^sks for 
it? Are they the same people who need it? 

2) What is the real power chart (not organization chart) of 
your institution? Ifliy do ^yoir powerful people stay powerfuj? 
Do you want to get involved in the "power structure"-- if not, 
how do you avoid it? 

3) Could you sit down today ajid write up a mock Presidfent 's 
staff agenda for next year? Can you do the same thing for 



the faculty committees? The s 



tudent senate? Could you predict 
2 
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now what Issues the campus newspaper will be editorializing 
upon next year or the year after? 

4) Where are the resources you need? The annual reports, past 
accreditAion evaluations, current student data, past/ student 
data, past studies done by ad hoc committees, student workers 
temporary clerical help, special grants, etc,? 

5) Who else does Ins*titutional Research on your campus even 
if they don't call it that? \flio else can ^ou enlist^ to help 
do Institutional Research — even if you don't tell them it's 
called that? 

6) Who are the people to steer away from? Who aye the people 

to get involved? How (and why) should you distinguish between ' 
them? ' :^ 

■ ■■■■ 

7) Who are your Board of Trustees? 

Know what's happening outside your institution — 

1) Wliat are the next issuers your state planning board will 
consider? Why will they be studying them? 

2) What will issues like accountability, affirmative action, 
consumerism, vocationalism,^^ and statewide planning mean for o 
your institution? and your job? What will these issues mean - 
for the people whom you must supply reports, analyses, and 
research? ^^^^^ 

3) What connection do the following have with your institution- 
and your job: the Dow Jones, the Chicago Board of Options, 
New^York City default, the next election, the unemployment r^te, and 
thequality of health-service^delivery in j^our state? 

4) What, is on cfie minds of the families of your present and 



future students? How about the emplo^B^ of your graduates? 
^ 50 Who are your Board of Jrustees? 
Know how to find' out what you know, and to identify what It is you 

. . ^ 7 - 

don't know but need to know — and — how to learn what you r/eed to know- 

1) Have you nikpped out a plan for next week? ^ next month? year? 
^five yeai::S-?^ Have you articulated your objective^? Have you 

. prepared an annual report yet? (for. yourself pi^ someone else?) 
Are they the $ame report? Should'^they be? 

2) Why are j^ou fiexpl What will tjie— f-oideY raarki^ '^IIMIR 
^ Noipember 6, 1975".Jnean to you one week after you tile it away 

next Monday? ^ffelr one year? after ^ five years^ 
Now that* I've aske4'^^l the ^^uestions I'd feel free to tespond to 
any answers you Ij^ve. ! 



0 
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SERVING THE PEOPLE^ UNDER-UTILIZED 
CLIENTS FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH* 



Daniel L. Kegan 
Hampshire College 

Much of the discussion of Institutional Research (IR) focuses on 
t\>p management as the client for IR. There are several reasons for 
this. One is the necessity for top management support if/IR is to 
survive in these times of rettenchment . Another is that top manage- 
ment are effective ciient;s~they often know what information they 
waiKt and need, and often ^now how to use the services of IR offices 
and pebple. But there are other potential clients for IR. The college 
(or university) campus is composed of m&£y constituencies and groups:" 
faculty, Students, residence staff ^ 'experimental academic programs, 
secretaries, transfer students, and many more. Although serving top 
management is \likely to be'^a dominant function for many IR offices,. 
. rifiy thesis is that the institutional researcher should devote some 
of his/her atte^^tion and resources to developing and serving other 
clients. 

Why be'^cpnce^ed with these opr€r, less powerful groups? Ther 



-I 



are, of course, theories advp<iating pluralistic participati^rr^n 
problem-solving andj^ie^is ion-making of those who are affected by the 
problems and deci^ns. But beyond such theories, there is an over- 
whelming practical reasoa: much critical data^concejning colleges 



*Notes for and from a panel discussion, "Individual perspectives on 
priority issues for institutional research," North East Association 
for Institutional Research Annual Conference, 6 November 1975. 
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cannot validly obtained withotit the cooperation of faculty, stu- 
dents, and staff. \ . 

Further, from the viewpoints of many students and faculty, 
there is little reason that they 'should p^icipate i,n many trad it i<r^l 
institutional research studies. Unless a potential participant 'in 
a stiidy sees some relatively short-term payoff to him/her, only ac- 
quiescence, coercion, or identi/ica'tion with ''administrative science" 
are likely to impel somepne to cooperate. \. 



^ For scnne\IR studies people, need nof cooperate and the institutional 

researcher c5an ^ilj manipulate the data. Course credit hours, faculty 

. ' " ^ ' ^ * . ' 

grade point .averages , class standing, * tenure, an3 'the like are all\^ 

publicly available data. Such studies of administratively generated 

p. ■ . ■ , , 

data serve important functions_for^giOTiagement and the well-being of 

« . . * - 1^ • 

the college. But other questions demand active participation and /* 
cooperation? . ' ' 

More proximal measures of what and how students learik 

■ ■ (T , \ 

What educational resources students find useful and which dif- 
ficult to obtain; 

Indicators of the quality of student life; j ^ 

Real estimates of how faculty spend their working time and how 
things might be\hanged to lessen faculty overloaci^hile re- 
maining responsible to student education and financial realities. 

' Such attention to muLHple clients.will necessitate soia^ gtom- 

promise with institutional reseq.tch priorities and task's. But^ 



friend of mine JI^Daniel Shurman) is'^ont to say, if you must comproM^se, 




compromise up I Added concexh with the^>more immediate concerns of. 

\^ ' ■ . 

faculty and students can support the desir^ of many institutionaij. re- 
searchers to incorporate more tl;ian surrogate ir^ices'^in their analyses. 



^ « 
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More attention now needs to be*p4id to the educational outeoraes 
our colleges produce. We have developed .sophisticated ways of measuring 
and describing educational costs, but our work^with outcomes or bene- 
fits is underdeveloped. In these times of hard choices, we need both 
cost (input) ahd bpnefit (outcome) data to validly assess worth. 

We need to establish a system of regular longitudinal surveys of 

campus life. An institutional commitment to longitudinal institutional 

research yields several benefits. Fi-rst, in the spirit of. Don Campbell , 

such a system permits better' evaluation of the many administrative ex- 

perimen«"*sd4£h^3pa of necessity^ ongoing at any^ college. ' ' 

Second, such'^longitudinal surv.eys permit what I'm fond of calling • 

« * , - 

"post hoc ^ a priori" evaluations. Often in*the life of any institu- 
tional researcher or evaluator he/she is approached *by a group wishing 
an evaluation of alprogram |lrea(Jy begun. Longitudinal data on cri- 

^' ' ■ ^ ^ 

terion variables the researcher knows to be important for evaluation 

and deaision-making can permit the rendering implausible of many riVal - 

hypotheses which grow among college evaluation efforts. 

Third, students and faculty can become aii additional resource' for 
the institutional researcher. They can produce their own 'evaluative 
studies, yet gain greater explanatory power by linking their questions 
with the ingoing representative data of the longitudinal survey. 
Many students conduct small studies of aspects of the college for ' 
class Qr thesis projects. Devoting a small amount of time to liaison 
with' supervising faculty and to consultation- with student researchers 
can help the IR office broaden its perspectives and studies of the 
campus. Turth^r, as students and faculty observe the helpfulness 
,of IR people and of IR systems such. as longitudinal data frameworks, 

' 7 - ' ^ . ' ' . 
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IR develops a distributed network of oupporters and defenders of em- 
pirical research. 

There is yet another reason to devote some IR ^resources to develop 
ing a faculty and student clientele. Cohen £lnd March describe the 
modern college as an organized anarchy, h place where there is not 
agreement on its goals and if there were th^re would still not be 
agreement on the means to achieve those goals. Under such conditions 
they suggest that institutional and personal effectiveness is enhanced 
if some effort is devoted toward interesting complexity, toward at- 
tractive endeavors that cannot necessarily be justified rationally ' 

% 

, but ^that feel li]ce worthwhile or fun things to. try. 

In a changing world too rigid a focus on rationally defined goals 
and processes may be a liability. Some broader distribution of ac- 
tivities around those central themes can provide the variation that 
Darwin noted permitted survival and evolution. The general systems 
people, among others, have noted that no fe^ocial system can remain a 
high quality, effective one by maximi;^ing one sole objective: opti- 
mizing multiple objectives is necessary. 

The main-^ client fof IR is likely tp remain top adminfstratlon, ^ * 
and much of the work of institutional researchers is likely to be fur- 
ther development of the kinds of work , they are now doinj^, represented 
for; example in the NCHEMS projects* But devoting some IR resources to 

- developing a broader set of clients can promote a synergistic effec- 
tiveness where all clients benefit. And the institutional researcher 

, jiist may feel less a dependent captive of bureaucratic hierarchy and 

more an entrepreneuring person more broadly recognized as working to 

» * ■ 
help all the people ot the College. 

■ ' 14' . 
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.A CURMU1DGE;0N»S view of TllE FUTURE OF XcADEME 

\ ■ :\ ' r ■ r 

Stephen? P. ,Dresch 
Ins|titute fbr Demographic .and 
lEconomjjC Studies, Inc.* 



When George Beatty askfed me to present the keynote address to 
the second annual conference of thef North East Association for lii-'. 
stitfutional Research, he assured my asse^.by noting that the role 
required a person of "national prominence." On reTlection, however 
I did have misgivings, givers th'at prerequisite. Shortly thereafter 
my fears were fcalmed v/hen my former research assistant called with' 
news that I had^nade Harper'^ magazine. Not- having the experience 
of a Kissinger or Nixon in clping with publicity* I dashed to the 
library and with trembling hands found page 9^ of the October issup 
And there, below an ad headed "California Campus for Sale," was my 
nationaj. prominence, a box which said,- simply: , ^ 

According to a mathematical mbdel developed at Yale, under- ' 
graduate enrollment in the U.S/will shrink by 46 percent 
between 198a and 1990. ' " . 

Period. It is h^rd to imagine more anonymous g^unds for a claim 

\ ■ V ' ' \ 

of national prominence. I 

There is a serious point to this anecdote. As it stands, the 
quotation is* inaccurate, misleading,. and potentially dangerou§. Now 
you might think that the contents of the Harper's box is so patently 
absurd that no one, not even a state legisi^or or potential alumni 
contributor to the Xale capital campaign, would take it seriously. 
I pr&bably would have taken t^iat' position before las't spring, when 
I received a note frojn W. Lewis Hyde, executive diredtor.of the 
.Connecticut Confet^^nce ^f Iriagpe^dent-GoUegfia^hifih asked only. 

16 



"Are you -quoted correctly?'^ On the attached page two of the President's 

Report in Response to the Governor's Request on Reducing the Scope of 

*• ■ ' •■' . ' 

the University of Wisconsin System, were four projections of .University 

"of Wisconsin enrollment', one of which stood out by reason of Its 

precipitous* decline, labeled, of course, "Dresch Effect." And. In ' 

this ease; while the projections were "in tihe spirit of the thesis 

" . « 

advanced by S.P. Dresch,*" I have no Idea how the actual numbers 
were derived. V^hlle he was hopefully deluded, a somewhat disturbed 
friend at the University of Wisconsin even Tblamed my Influenc^ for 
shifting the Governor'^ focus from a short- terra budgetary contraction 

■ j 

to a long-term contraction of the systfem. ^ " 

Enough for the soul^-searchlng of a "defunct" economist turned 
social vdemographer. Even If, In fifteen years, my more popularly-^ 
cited anticipations of the future render me definitively defunct, 
the fundamental concern which motivated .them will still stand. That 
concern Is the effectiveness and' vitality of higher education^ — or 
more grandiously, but descriptively, of the scholarly enterprise — in 
a period in which we can rest assured, if nothing else, .that the 
future will not be like the past. 

First, I would like to explore the essential feature which will 
differentiate the intermediate future from the recent past. Most 
succin^itly stated, the distinction is between an era of growth and 
an eXa of stability or contraction^o While this change in circumstances 
will have pervasive social implications, its consequences for higher 
education will be particularly significant. ^ 

As I have Indicated in the current (Autumn 1975)' issue of^ th^ 
AAUP Bulletin , between 1929 and 1948, although the college-edticated 



proportion of the labor force increased fropi 5.2% to 6.7%, on average 
the college educated constituted the same proportion of employment 
within industries in both years. And while the college educated in- 
creased even mqre dramatically to 12.9% of the labor force in 1969. 
roughly .60% of this change can also 'be explained by inter-industry ' 
-shifts in employment. In shor^, the period since the 1920's, 
and especially since World War II,. has been one of remarkable change " 
in economic structure, and this change has been one which necessi- 
tated significant increases in educational attainments.- ^ 
However, this was also a period in which the demographic en- 
vironment was least conducive to major changes in adult educational 
attainments. The rate of increase of the' college-age population 
slowed dramatically iA the 1930' s and actually became negative between 
1940 and 1960. 

In juxtaposition, these two phenomena, rapid e,cbnomic change" 
and a contractiiv| college-age cohort, served to create a persistent 
ex<^e^demand fbr^ highly educated labor, an excess demand character- 
ized by, fLrst, high and sustained pecuniary rewards to college- 
level educational attainments, and second, rapid increases in the 
rate of college attendance and completion. 

Economists (and educators) who failed' to consider these sources 
of change in college attendance necessarily fAled to see the impli- 
cations of the war and post-^war increase in births, which oVer the 

4 

very short period 1958 to 1964 served to double the. population of 
eighteen year olds. Because the excess demand -persisted (since 
these inflated cohorts would begin to enter the labor force only in 

• 18 . ■ 



the late 1960's and early l|970's), rates of college attendance con- ' 

i 

tinued to increase. When these swollen and highly educated cohorts 
did finally hit«the streets, it would not take long to convert a * 
situation of excess demand into one of excess supply. And just as the 
incentives for college entrance and completion would evaporate, the 
size of the college-age cohort would also contract ^by almost 13% 
between 1980 and 1990) as a result of the post-1960 decfines -in 
fertility. ' \ 

It is on these interacting demogtaphic and economic \developtoents , 



past and future, that I base my anticipations of substantival, if not 
46%, enrolllnent declines after 198t). Now, I should indicat^ that 
there are two possible means by which these declines may be avoided, 
or at least deferred, especially if these two 'courses of action are 
pursued simultaneously and with sufficient vigpr. , 

One is the perpetuation and, if possible,, even the further ela- 
boration of incompetent national economic policies.^ One of the major 
costs facing a young person deciding whether or not to stay in high 
school, enter college or persist in college to graduation is the 



earnings loss entailed by the choice of further education. And npthing 

V \ 
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m6re effectively reduces the cost of education than depriving young 



people of opportunities for employment. Even on the assumptiph that 
an average recent high school graduate working full time ,\ could 
earn only $5,000, an increase in the probability of unemployment ^ 
from 10% to 20% is equivalent with respect to the absolute costs of 
education to giving that individual a $500 scholarship. Without 
being terribly reckless, current economic policies are probably con- 
ferrihg average "benefits" to students on the order of $500 to 



$1,000 per year.. 

The impact of this of f-the-budget , unlegislated Administration 
program of support for education is clearly reflected in recent' dra- 
matic increases in rates of high school completion and of college 
entry and retention. It should also b6 noted that the "desirability" 
of thi§ scheme is greatly enhanced by the fact that it is need- 
based: the. children of the poor, who face hi^ie^ates of unemploy- 
ment than the childaren of the affluent, rece;ive gjreai^r "benefits" 
from this program of implicit stipends. 

Thus, the prescription for the vested interests of higher edu- 
cation is "advocate higher unemployment." And while this prescrjLption 

may seem absurd, the signals emanating ftom One Dupont .Circle (the 

"J- 

national headquarters of thje^igher education cartel) suggest it 

is being followed. -.^ncAafeingly, we hear about 'the "non-productivenes 

of work, the negative value of the products of work (cars which 

eriog streets and pollute the air, spray-cans which destroy the ozone "f' 

layer, ad infinitum), and the appeal thAt^ because of its value idii" 

and of Ita^lf, education should bjp considered. at least as worthy as 

work and compensated accordingt^ 

*rhe other, related technique for maintaining enrollments has 
just been suggested. That is, increase direct subsidies to education: 
Kchleve and maintain zero tuition, provide higher 'and higher stipends 
to students, conliingent on their being in school. Obviously, this 
is superior tb indirect stipends through unemployment, since in the 
unemployment case, pp,tential students are at #east given some free- 
dom of choice, to while away their hot^ oi^^treet comers or oh a 
beach rather than in a college classroom.''- With^irect subsidies, we 
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can deprive them even of that limited choice. 

A combination of the two techniques should constitute a guaran- 
tee of a bright future. I Swell on these possibilities because you, 
as members of the general staff of the higher education establish- 
ment, as courtiers of the princes of academe, will be cali^ed upon 
to contribute to the coming campaign. The princes will provide 
the Churchillian (or perhaps I should say, Brewsteria^) rhetoric of 
principle i yoii the aura of practical intelligence. And, as, Would 
the general Staffs and courtiers of General Motors or 6ulf oil, with, 
complete honesty and integrity, with jao intention to deceive, with 
full faith in the righteousness of 'your cause, you probably will 
make your contribution, in two primary fortns. 

One derives from what I perceive to be the traditional role of. 
institutional research, perhaps more accurately char^acterized as . 
pedagogical research and concerned with evaluating alternative modes 
of instruction (e.g., televised versus classroom i'nstruction) , 
predicting thla performance of entrants and thus advising admissions 
policy, etc. The function here will be to demonstrate that higher 
education is effective ! "that it can compensate for inadequate 
elementary and secondary preparation, that marginal students (marginal 
especially wit,h respect to their desire to be an attendance)^ bribed 



into ^he classroom, can perform adequately on standardi^^ tests in, 
^e!^., biology or medieval history, in short that virtually anyone 



brought through the portals of academe can be converted into a solid 

middle-class accountant or high school teacher.. 

• » ■ ■ * ■ ' 

You will have to contend that higher education can succeed as 
holder in due course of all prior failures of social policy:- the 
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failure to achieve a just dlstribuljlon of Income, the failure to ^ 
maintain anything approximating full employment, the failure to pro- 

vide even barely adequate educational competencies at t;he pre-cpllege^ 

I ■ ' ' 

level. And here, perhaps, will be /higher edul'atlon' s stro|igest suit, 
capitalizing on whatever residual g^-t survives *the !l960' s,.. 
social conscience. 



, ; . ^ . But there you wl/l. probalj||||/op. You.jj^ not be^sVed 



to ex- 

plore what happens when this would-be higli fchool teacher or accoun- 
tant 'Is regurgitated by the academic processor Into a labor market 
In which the accountant becomes the clerk, the teacher a salesman of 
office furniture, in which his expectations, ba^ed on the experiences 
of his 1960's predecessors, claih starkly with the realities p.f an 
educated labor market strangled by the clot of highly educated, 
slowly aging prodigies of the /post-war baby-boom, a clot which will 
begin to be mercifully eliminated by death and the infirmities of 
age only Aft/er the turn of the century. 

Xojx will not be asked to explore what these beneficiaries would 
have done with the subsidies squandered by unemployment or constrained 
to education. „Will they feel that they would be better off had they 
been giyen the choice of work or of other types of preparation for 
adult life? 

\ . ■ . , / 

And finally,, you will not be asked^ to consider the consequences 
for those whom, even under the new regime, will be excluded 'from 
this pseudo-egalitarian enterprise, yl will not attempt to compete 



with the state of this issue of f ered/ by ^[^y G. Johnson of the 
University of Chicago and the Londoti School of Economics and Political 
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(it) is, I think, wrong to concede an argument for providing 
educational subsidies to the children of poor parents. By 
the time they get to the stage of, university a.dmission, they 
are probably already out of the poverty or deplorably un- 
equal class. If poverty or iti^equality is .considered a prob- 
lem, one should recognize that'^t^he poorest among us, and the ^ ' ' vj 
one most deserving of help from h^s fellow men, is the one 
whom nature forgot to endow with bVains — and that the way to / 
make it up to him is not to excludeNiim from school and ta3& 
him to pay part of the cost of educating his intellectually 
well-endowed and no-longer-*poor peer grmip among the children 
of poor parents, but to give him money irK lieu of the brains 
he l^ks. Superior intelligence ot skill Xs undoubtedly 
more economip^lly ugeful than the absence of\it, but dis- 
criminating .ij4 favor of it by fiscal subsidiz^ion will not 
necessarily produce a more democratic and poverty-free „or 
egalitarian society. . " 

Now, to change focus somewhat, the second contribution to the 
cause which you will be asked to make will be to demonstrate not only 
^that higher education is educationally effective but also tha^^ it is 
"efficient" in the somewhat peculiar terms of the administrative 
scientist. And this function will become progifessively more im- 
portent as thg general strategy of maintaining enrollments begins v 
to fail, that is, as colleges and universities are truly required 
to cope for their lives and as the princes of the establishment, 
unabi^ to deal with the uncertainties surrounding them, notwith- 
standing their rhetoric, substitute mangerial hand-waving for judgment 
when they face hard choices and decisions. 

here you can follow in the path of such groups as the 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems and the 
National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education. 
The National Commission, fortunately, left few legacies. But, it 
might be said, those which it did leave seem to be almost entirely 
of negative value. In no case is this more true than with respect 
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its cootiE^Mtions to efficiency measurement, unit costing and " 
the like. Admittedly, the composition Of the Commission virtually 
assvred that it could make no positive contribution of substance. 

And! an emphasis on efficiency certainly must have seemed innocent 

! * . • ^^^^^^^ 

^noiigh to a group which had to appear at least to reach ^ome sort of 
consensus on something.. But the consequence has been to unleash a 
horde of "cost effectiveness analysts" whose contribution, at best, 
A will.b«r~bo obfuscate the forces impinging upon higher edu^d^tion. 

Enable to Measure, and to incorporate into their simplistic unit 
. costT-vj^irvfear^pro'gramming, and optimal control models, the truly 
V important varikbles altering education and its role in society, ' 
these analysts will continue to produce contempoif^ry equivalents of 
Ptolemaic epicycles, analytical excesses the irrelevance of which 
can be useful only to support preordained conclusions. 

The most serious inadequacy of this proliferating fraternity 
of cost effectiveness analysts is that in their assessment of 
efficiency in production, ' they have no idea what is being' produced, 
certainly less relevant ideas than the traditional fhstitiik^onal 
researcher. With what kinds of variables are these entrepr^eurs 
concerned? Credit hours (lower division, upper division, graduate, 
degree" and non-degree, ad infinitum, refinements of which should 
keep them employed to the end of time). Degrees produced (by field, 
level, etc.). - Retention" rates (by typ^e of student, field...). 
Presumably}, if Behemouth Motors and. Sundat produce two cars which ' 
are identical in value to the consumer of automobiles ,i and the second 
absorbs only, half . the real resources (labor, material) of the first, 
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we carrtcoTiclude tUat Sundat is njpre efficient. Can we reasonably 

make comparable claims about credit hours and degrees? , 

In economics, one attempts to evaluate something with, 'respect 

to its final use, and in the case of education (as well as autos) 

this inevitably takes us outside of the prant. or production establish- 

ment. And to take this step iTnmediateIy;<cphf fonts us with au environ-^ 
^" . ■ ^ .r-:' ^" ^ J _ 

^ ment, changes in which inevitably aj.ter the relative effectiveness 

of alternative allocations or resources. Thus, the optimal auto-' 
, mobile, taking in^o account -resources absorbed in production and in 
G use, is not the. same in 1975 j with gasoline at 60 cents per gallon, 

afs in 1972, withL30 cent^ per gallon gasoline. Yet this step of 

• ' " .A ■ " " ■ 

confronting the environment has been carefully avoided by cost ef- 
fectiveness entrejireneurs, and by educators generally. Ignoring tiie 
environment, our dl^scussions enhibit so mudy f addism. ^ Topicxsucceeds 
topic: institutional versus student s;i^ort, support versus non- 
support^ nioral education, tradijt±6nal versus non-traditional educa- 
tion, etcJ Each topic is addressedr*^n a virtual vacuum, with all 
participan.^ sharing one fundamental but always injplicit premise: 
that there exists some "right" answer. The only source of disagree- 
ment co^icjerns what in fact that right ansv/er is. In the academic . * 
realm, ' the reductio ad absurdum of this apiproach is the suggestion 
of a colleague of mine (whom I hope, witho|ut^Tiiitch faith, was facetio^) 
that sodial scientists concerned with educjation should desigu the' 
."ideal"J education system. /But ideal ^of whom^ Under what circum- 

L • ^ A" 

stances/? , Given what constraints? Even^ to raise such questions is ' ,| 
to indicate the absurdity of this prepiosterous approach^. - 
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So much for the. contributions you will be ASKED to make to the ' 

- ■ 

cause of higher education. Wliat contribution should youTmake? I would 

argue that we must accept, but not dictate, the following proposition: * 

Enrfpllment at both the, underj^iraduat^ and graduate levels will ^ 

-declind" s ignificantly . Giverl^the. prospecti^ve saturation of all levels 

' _ . * ' / . . V/ ^ ^ ^ 

of the highly educated lsib(k market, tb^'attempt to sustain enroll-. 



ment levels or rates through massive subsidization of either students ' 
or institutions (and both would probably be ^ required) would be li^hly 
ineffidient. • In a narrow se^se, it would be inefficient. bjBC^U6e 
the beniB^iciaries-of the subsidies' woul'd bfe 'better off if fii^ti the 
subsidies in cash. In^^ broadtft >ense, a maintenance^ of . enrolliueiif ^ 
would be dynamicall)^> inef£icient: Higher education sft all i eve is ' 
would be devocationalized; shorn, of ^ts vocational fuhcti(^n, * higher ^ 
education would lose its critical role in the ^transmission aud 

eneration of knowledge. ""The 'resxflt 'would-be an invicjious inflation 
of <a^ed|ntialism and the necessity to create new .strata o*f the educa'^ 
tipn. sWeitf to carry on the limited but important .vocational. functl<xns 
which Vemad^B-^o^ sector over the next> several decades. In short. 



\ 



I would .air gue, we should inake it possibl^e for people to qhoose hl>gher 
education, e.g., through provision of ab entitlement or ^ea^tl^ - 
transfer ava^^able for both ediipational and m^n-educational purposes, 

' ■ ' ' ' I.- 



but we should not requirja ediicatiopal activity a ^condition for 
receiptC^^f^^e entitlement. And fur^ermore we should then expect 
eiirollmeiit to contract significantlyV^^f^ demogra^lc and econo^ 

mic reasons. » ' . y 

The most fundamental argument if or accfepting\his proposiHojj' of 
enrollment decline/I would argue, |is' thdt hlg^^r*>^^^^ 



institution which, if it did not exist, would have to be invented. 
If we destroy the capa<;ity of the existing system to perform ef fective- 
1;^ its traditional scholarly and, albeit contracting, vocational 
functions, it will be necessary to create a successor, whether that 
successor is called the graduate school, the institute for research 
and scholarship or what-have-.you. Such a process, I believe, wouid 
be more painful and' more costly than preserving the existing system. 

But if enrollment declines must be accepted, what will be 
>^e consequences^^kr^d what car)t inst^itutional research contribute to 
the aiuelioratxofruf these? A suggestion of the answer to the last" 
question will fo^-low between the lines. Let me simply state here 

hat its contribution will lie In a more- literal pursuit of the sub- 
ject its name implies, th^t is, the examination df the basic ^nsti- 
'a 

tutional character and process of higher education.' ' 

A remarkable characteristic 'of the hi^er education system as 
; it has evolved over the past century of sujStained ^ growth is its 
\f lexibilily , its capacity to respK)nd to chatlging economic, sojcial 
and '^tudent demafids. This flexibility has been achieved primarily , 
through what Princeton demographer Nonhan Ryder characterizes^as 
"metabolism," as opposed to "mutation." That is, ctjilnge has beeti 
accomplished through appropriate channeling of jtfistitutions and in- 
dividuals ct^jnlng into the system rather thajar through rechannelipg of 
those^lready in the system. This is^^fiindamentariy a ohara/zTteristlc 
of a system experiencing rapid growth. 

;hus, it can be reasonably argued that gro^^ has been the 
sine qua nbn of the effectiveness^of t^e s^tor. MalXeabilit;y iry 
resource allocation has been?.possibXe primarily because the- sector 



has undergofie\ rapid expansion; growth and decline in patti'feular 
areas have in general been relative, not absolute^ 

This continual process of absolute expansion has been of funda- 
mental importance because of, its implications for institutional 
• rigidities. An increasing relative emphasis on, e.g., non- 
. agricultural" sciences would have been much harder to achieve had it 
l»een nepessary to reduce absolutely the 'resource^ applied tff the agjri 
cultural sciences. In effect, reallocations within a stable sector 
imply "capital losses" for persons in declining areas and af least 
temporary "capital gains" for those in expanding areas. Thus, re- 
Sistance to change would -have .been much greater had the sector as 
a whole not experienced rapid gro^jth." 

More fundamentally, the experience of growth has led to irjsti-" 
tutional structures which are, highly growth dependent for their 
dynamic effectiveness. ' Thus, for example, the institution of tenure 
has evolved over more than a century of virtually continuous growth, 
oyer which pdjriod redirections of academic activity h^e never te- " 

ired contractipns in any particular academic field significantly 
greater dhan could be ab^mmodateJ by nornaal faculty attrition. 
Especially in the context of. the curtenJt faculty age profilje, in 
which the predominance of ^-person^ under 40 reflects the rapid rate 
of ^g^owth in the. 196.0' s, this assumption woi^ld probably be violated 
evert in the face of relative Stability in enrollment. - Even on the 
basis of its , overly optimistic enrollment, pro^ctions, the Carnegie 
Cymmlssion anticipates an increase'-in the proportion of faculty over 
^ge 50 from 23^J^-.ig8>tQ'53%, in 2000; correspondingly, the pro- 
portion under age 35 is projected to decline from 28% in 1970 to 4% 
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;in 1990. Under my more pessimistic anticipations, the wrench in 
the age distribution toward the upper tail would be even more drastic. 

With the^ relative decline In the shnrri of enrollment accounted 
for by the major research universities, a consequence of the rapid 
i^rowth of purely "teaching" institutions, a second type of growth de- 
pendence arises. H^Thlle faculty in research institutions, actively 
involved ^ in research and scholarship, may be 'able to avoid the ob- 
solescence of knowledge which accompanies aging, in those institutions 
^ less oriented toward or committed to research faculty aging may 
•imply pervasive faculty obsolescence and a growing lag between 
scholarly and scientific advances, on the one hand, and their incor- 
poration into education, on the other. Over the past twenty-years 
of rapid growth, the' avoidance of ossification has been achieved by 
the high rate of gross inflow of younger, more recently trained 
faculty^ but thid will cease to be true over the next two or three 
decarf^. How can the ossification which would^ otherwise resuU he . 
avoided? I can only ma^e the fdlioKing suggestetons; ^ 

1- ^ signi^ficant fraction of a,ll i'ns^^tutions of^^ghei: 
learning (perhaps 40%) should be permitted Vo fail or to completely 
alter their functions and cllentelfe : this will be a necessary 
consequence of enrollment contraction./ Again, to attempt tg^sustain 
redundant institutions would be Statically .and dynamically ineffi- 
cieht. Static inefficiency is dbvlous; a -smaller number of institutions 
will be able to carry on the educational functions of the sector more 
effectively and at \l lesser resource cost than a larger number. 
Dynmnically, the rate of faculty attrition can be vastly accelerated > 
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by institutional collapse, as large numbers of tenured faculty ^te * 
forced to shift intc|^nQn-acadeinic employment. Thus, the radical aging 
of faculH:ies may be 'partially offset by institutional, contraction. 

\ 

2. To^ radical aging of faculties can be counteracted .* The 
Carnegie Commissioi{i*s projectioi^3 of the faculty age distribution 
* discussed above assume "no changes 'f rdm present practices in retire- 
ment policies, student-staff ratios, net flows to employment outside 
academic institutions, and the like." In« fact, many "present 
practices" are changing rapidly. As tenured positions, have become 
increasingly scarce, net flows out of academe have increased greatly 
for younger faculty. Similarly, declining relative faculty earnings 
. will -greatly stimulate the exodus^ of older faculty. A consideration 
o*f the la):ter suggests that the§e developments may be ambiguous in 
their effects: If the most outwardly mobile JEaculty are also the 
highest quality and most productive ,^tlien changes in practi^n^ may 
be deliterious;^ In any event, a number of\concrete policy actions, 
especially oneis which would reduce barrier^ to migration out of \ 
acadeih^ cart serve to stimulate desitable increases in (voluntary or 
involuntaryy ou^rniobilixy of ' faculty: a) Reducing age discrimii;^tion 

' 7 ^ ■ / ' • 

in non-ac\a^emic^ employment will facilitate mobility, b) Full and 

immediate/ veSyting of pension T>enefit^, already common in academic 

institutional can be made universal' (^tended especially to^ pufilic 

retirem^t programs of state institutions) and can be mandated in 

non-academic sectors, c) Provision can be mandated for exploratory 

non-academic employment for those with tenure, permit^'tlng one or 

• * 

♦more years in which to "try out" .altetnative ^careers with provision 
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*to return without prejudice /(simply a generalizatipn of current 
sabbatical practice) • d) A'lternative mechanisms (otnbudsmen, external* 
faculty review committers, etc.) should be exploted which would per*- 
mit the lowering; of tenure protection for the unproductive ^scholar 
without sacrificing academic freedom.^. Other institutional develop- 
ments which would encourage butmigration of established faculty 
could undoubt^ly be imagined, and in almost all cases appropriate 
policies could b^ devised ^hich would facilitate these developments. 

3. Mechanisms for reducing^ rates of faculty obsolescence can 
be devised . Mitigating the Upward shift in the faculty age distri- 
butit)n will itself reduce the average degree of fiaculty obsolescence. 
Beyond tliis, a number df actions c^n be taken to* reduce obsole^cenfis, — 
for remaihing faculty. For faculty of non^research insti'tutidns , 
the development of research-and-retraining leaves cVn be» encourage^. 
This'would also generalize the existing sabbatical, butwoul^ re- 
quire residence at a major university And active participation In 
programs of research and education*, Because this practice would pro- 
vide subsidized, low^r echelon research labor to the universities, 
com'pensating for the reduced availability of graduate students, it 
should be relatively easy to' induce university cooperation. In 

' ' / - \ \ ■ . 

■^effect, this ^proposal would involve the cri&attion of "mid^car&c^" post- 
doctoral fellowships . For^ faculty of resyearch institutions, active 

research involvement should be mainlined as a requirement fpr-c^on- 

'^'^^^ 

tinued tenure, and encouragement should ^^given for frequent, ex- 
ternally-funded, research- intensive sabbatical^ 
« ' ' ' ' j> " 

I could continue, but the forego in g-JLndritrates , I believe, the 

range of institutional issues with which it is important that you 



begin to grapple. The future effectiveness of higher education in 

o 

the performance of its historic functions will depend on the re'- , 
sponse^ to these emerging exigencies which you and others *are able 
to devise. . . ' 




ANNEX ' 
Unemployment* as a Source of Invisible Student Support 

As indicated above, a major cost of education consists of eartiing 

- . 1 •' *! 

which are foregone when a young person chooses to be in school rather 
than in the labor force. These foregone earnings, which constitute 
perhaps 50% of the educational costs borne by 'the student, are effec- 
tively reduced when the unemployment rate rises, since the unemploy- 
ment rate reflects the probability that the individual, even if he 
Vere to seek^ork, would be unable to find a job. Thus, foregone 
earnings are adequately measured not b^^the earnings of young people 
who do work, but by the product%f (a) earnings of those who are 
working and (b) the probability of employment (one minus the ptoba- v 
bility of unemplj^yment) . , ' . 

As would be ^expected, increases in the national unemployment 
rate bVer the last six years, and especially since 1973, are mirrored 
in, substantial declines in the expected earnings of young people in 
the labor force. These ^jleclines in expected earnings constitute in- 
creases in what are, ^in effect, ''unemployment scholarships." Table 1 
^ Ijndicates the absolute magnitudes of these invisible stipends and 




changes from 1969 and 1973 to 1975. The ba^c data on unemployment 

rates an^ earnings are contained in Table 2. I 

Table 1 . ; 

Unemployment " Scholarships" ^ 

Gross Stipend increase ,in Stipend 
in 1975 , \ 1969-75 1973-75 



Male White / $r>123 , > $572 $410 

Male Non-White 1,964 ^ ^ 756 325 

Female X^hite 863 ' 305 ^ 320 

Female Non-White 2,046 696 a -25 

Source: Table 2 . : * 
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Table 2 ' ' 



Earnings and Unemployment Rates of Young Adults 



Male White 
/Male Non-White 

;/ / 

Female \7hlte 
Female Non-White 



Sept. 


Unemployment Rates 


Median Full- 
time Earnings 


1969 


197^ 


1975 


1973 


♦7.8% 

17.1 


10.1% 
23.2 


15.9% 
27.8 


$7,063,^^^ 


•11.0 
26.6 


10.^7 >.. 
40.8 


17.0 

40.3 . 

X . 


$5,078 

■ 



Sources: September unemployment rates. of 18 and 19 year-olds , by age, 
sex ai;id race.-- U.'^X. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and 
Earnjfngs , Table Ar3 of Octobeir 1969, 1973 and 1975 issues. 

Median 1973 incomes of 18 to 24 ye^r^old. high school graduates (full- 
time, full-year workers)' U. S^/Bureau of the^ Census, Current 
Population Reports — Consumer ^Income (Series P-^p, No. 97), Table 57. 

These. d^ta suggest that the average white male student now re- 
ceives an invisible stipend of $1',100, an increase of $400 pince 1973 
and of almost $600^ over the 1969 award level. Non-white males, re- 

cTeiying an average of almost , $2 ,000, have benefited fromXthe grealtest 

\ ^ 

increase since 1969~over $750~with half of this increase inferred 

- ' • f v 

since 1973. / ' ' 

The greatest invisible award,. $2,046> is received by non-white 

females. While this re^lresents an increase, of $700 since 1969, 

. ■ ,. ' ■ i ' 

minority women appear to have actually experienced a slight Reduction 

in benefits since 1973. Whi-te females receive the smaller toward, 

less than $900, but have benefited from an increase of oyer or 

$300 since 1973. ^ 

i ■ . . 

The provisional naturje of these estimates must be stressed.' 
Both the magnitudes of the| invisible awards and- their effects on high 
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schbol and .Gollegig enr'ollment will be much more thoroughly ex- 
plored in a maj^ir study of the impacT**Qf labor market conditions and 
financial aid on the educational and labor force patt^cipation bjehaVior 
of young people., a study which has been undertaken by the Institute 
for Demographic and^conomic Studies for the U.S. Office of Education. 



. . . the ideas of economists and political philosophers, both^when 
they are right and when they are wrong, are more powdrful^^ than is 
commonly understood. In^^ed the world is ruled by little els4» 
Practical men, who believe themselves to be qiiite exempt from aiiy 
intellectual influences, are usually the slaves of some defunct 
economist*' Madmen in authority, who hear voices in the air, are 
distilling their frenzy from some academic scribbler of aSfew years 
back. I am sure thf.t the power erf vested Interests is vastly 
aggerated compared with thr^gradual encroachment of ideafif N^, 
indeed, immediately, but after a certain interval; for/ in the field 

/ ^ 

of economic and political philosophy there are not Wny who are 
influenced by tiew theories after they are twenty-five or thirty 
years o| age, so that the ideas which civil servants affd politicians 
and even agitators apply ^to current events are ndt likely to be the 
newest. But, soon or late, it is ideas, not vesfted interests, which 
are-d^igerous for good or evil. 

John Maynard Kejmes-^ 
^- The General Theory of ^ 

y<\ Employment Interest and Money 
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Loren iGould 
Worcester Stat^e/College 



Annual faculty profiles can be manually developed for small col- 
leges with 4,000 oi fewer enrollment and "with liin^ted or no coi^uter 
cap^bdlity. The same informati6n could be. computerised with more p6^. 
tential use to the college b;at tody's discussion will cj.eal only with \ 
manually developed faculty prdfiXiqs. \rhe Office /of Institutional 
Studies at Worcester Stai^ Coriege has ^deyeloped these profiles for 
all faculty only ±r\ 1974 and 197^ so\l^e^e^odology is still in 
the development stage and modifications are s\tillNsuggesting them- ^ 
selves including some suggested during the preparatiorKpf this 

■ ' \ 

paper. The profiles are published once a year wibji data as of mid- 
might December 31st. The^first semester ends ptior xt? Christmas 
vacation so that years at Worcester State College and years in present 
rank are usually half years and occ^ionally full year*s. >Other frac- 
tions may o^cur in unusual situations feu^ most will fall into"- the 
typical pattern. These profiles, once theyXare comp]^eted, are sent 
^ the President, the Academic Dean and to tl^^^S^ate College Central 
Of f icie- in Boston. The recipients may distribute tne^^p^ofiles as 




So far,* 



in the two years of distributioBKby Worcester 



ive been used for administrative purposes oi^ljk at the 




three offices to which they were distributed. In time, 'as ±onjp.tu-- 
dinal trends appear, the Office of Institutional Studies eavisionsX ^ 
a wider distribution of tlie profiles with 'more faculty stu(^y of their 
implications. f I 
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Methods of Gathering Data 
Th6/Business Office of^ the college maintains a Personnel Histoty 
Card on /all state employees \rtiich ytslds much of the data used in 
the faculty profiles. "Sex, salary, number of ye^ars employed at 
Worcester State, age and number of years at present rank are all 
gleahed from the Personnel History Card. Another source of data is 
the job application form found i\i the individual faculty member's 
f(^lder maintained in the Academic, Dean's Office. Here one may find 
the riumber of years of professional experience prior to Worcester 
Stai^ College employment. Each college must def ind'J'profjessional 



experience" to fit their unfque situation. In our 



:ase no teaching 



assistant 'pr research assi,stant time Is accepted, only full-time 
teaching experience. Thi/s is now being broadened for two of our new 



programs, Nursing and Management. Full-time nutsing experiencei and 



,1 



full-Dime business e^p^erience at the managerial level are "now 
counted for^embers o^ the respective departments. Colleges must 



lei^r 

e flexible and too t j^ersist i^n following rigid definitions bu^^apt 
to local situations l^and to ever occurring changes. This inforraatxpn 
Is gathered from th^ personnel folders sin\e it is* siiL^lied b)( the 
prospective em^loyee^ a^ part of the basis as to what^^ftps^ona!| 




level and/ salary they will be offered. Ariother iter 
found in the personnel felder^is the date of receipt 



•^docl 



if oil^is held. This it^m is again of value tq^ttie^fo^pective e|n- 
regard as to wt|at level and sa^^fy^hl^andidate^ will be 
of|fered by t^he college. Related information that ±$ kept by the 



Office of Institutional StuEieB on individual employee cards, is 
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the educat:|onal history of each employee listing undergraduate and 
graduate degrees along with the colleges awarding the degrees and 
the years'^hat the degrees were awarded. To keep these cards up- 
dated requires good liaidmi with the office of the Academic Dean 
and with the. faculty. Each\ear the Office of Institutional Studies 
sends' out a* questionnaire to al\faculty not holding the dpctorate to 
find out the current status of theiKadvanced gr'aduate work. This 
has resulted in many of the faculty keeping the Office of Institu- 
tional Studie^ as well infbrme4 as the Academic Dean's otfice fn 
regard to doctoral or lothen:> advanced degree status. Honirary de-^ 

x^pees and CAGS types o'f certificates are also listed but Vot| other 
advanced graduate or post-doctoral wb^k unless it results in a de- 
gree or formal certificate. Other offices of Institutional ^tudies 

might want other detail^s of graduate work. Again, the stress is 

on f:^exibillty and fitting the form to the needs of the particular 

institution. 



Another item not included in the Worcester State College 1975 
faculty profiles but which wllT be added to future such profiles, 
is veteran status. » In Massachusetts, veterans have a very strong^ 
lobby and with current fiscal problems and the request df the Gove 
to have the authority to fire career state employee!, the Office o: 
Institutional Studies has done a separate survey in regard to all 
Worcester State (kollege employees and this data will be added to* 
the facul^ profiles beginning in JanuaW, 1976. In our particular 
case about^ twenty-five percent of all 9ur\ employees are United States 
^^115^^ This- again is the type ^f information that has 
signif icance for our institUtLon but may ?be o^ no value to your 
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institution. Private schools, for^xample, probabXy bave no 



use for such information while publ^ school^ will^ vary from state 
to state as J^oN^T^^ther, they need such d^fea^^ AlsOj-'lf!^ definition of 
a veteran will vary^^^Crom ji^sti^ to institution. InXours^ase 

ye use a very broad def^hition whicn^ includes those that sei 
GinLv through the reserves. x Anyone wit;h ^pi honorable «discharge\ 
who \is presently serving- ^in the reserves ^ill be included on 
lists as sa veteran., ^we even include tl^e widows of veterans since 



und^er state law they have veteran's rights as. regards ^oh security. 
^Some'^of thl^ requited information f\r the i^atulty profiles may 



have to be s^cur^d b^ personal 
and the Pexscmi^el History 



Institutional \S 



^diej 



es may 



statements 



the ca 



not required ^rpof toc^t 
degrees awarded J Ifjyfoy' 



criterion for continued 'employme: 

".A 



stitutional 



of discharge 
-State of Massachusetts' 



tudies would require 
etc. tAmong 



,Wiu 

The preceding may spund 





if tJieXpersonn^y folder 
Id it\^>,^e Of filft^- of " 
quire iproQ^ o:t the variauk 



State C 



ranscripts\tp\ validar 
status were to bect)me\a 
iate, the OfficV^^i^" 



the initial collection of data 
to update from year ,to year. The main thing is to have good relation- 




ffidavit or\^a nojtarizd^ 
am a Notary Public 



work and it is but once 



complet^ iV is relatively simple 



offices to-wniich changes come\ For example,*, as re-^ 



ships wi 

gards new facility members, the Office of I^s^tutionaJ^Studies re- 
ceives copies^ of the monJ:hly Boaifd-of Trustee' sv^Minutes which lists ^ 
all personnel ^tions includinjg p^^otions, terminations and 'new \ 



AO 



apjlointmeata. V This is the\ basic sourc^f infoi^nation with details 
'being avail^t^e^ ■ in the Acad^^ic JDean's, office^ in regai'd to new faculty. 

^e Data Themselves , 
• Faculty are listed^\^tl\j|fn Wade^M by. salary level as of ^ 

the first ot t;he year with highest salary being number one. In 
the sample given you the numeric^lisalary rank replaces the name. 
Duplicate salat3fes are listed alphafcet^te^ly. An asterisk preceding 
the salary rank number indicriates that the individual was hired by ^ 
Worcester State at the rank now held. \ Lack, of, an asterisk means that 
the individual has received one or more prcftf^ions since the original 
hiring date. All instructors have ail asterisk and all assistant pro- 
fessors without an asterisk were hired as instructors and subsequMtiy 
were promoted. Some offices* of institutional studies might wish to 
indicate with their associate and full professors as to how many pro- 
motion3 they have had at the college but for our purposes this has 
not been necessary. Such information i^ available on the ^dividual 

faculty member? s Financial/History Card maintained \y the Office of 

/ - [ ■ ■ ' ' 

Institutional Studies. ' 

/ The professor's salary rank number may als^^ be coded F, M or FM. 
This coding is of use ir^^answerlng affirmative action questionnaires. 
/ F means the employee id female and thus subsets of data regarding 
, women' employees may be developed. The letter M indipdtes a federally 
y/ef±ned minority person (American Indian, Asian or Pacific Islander, 
\ V Black American, Spanish-surnatn^d American) and here again subsets of 
^ta may be extracted. FM together means, of course, a female minority 
erfi^nr As 16^ quite evident > from ;the faculty profiles^ Worcester State 
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dbll^ge is nbt presently employing anywhere heat the minority em- / 
ployees^ it should^b^ and the present freeze on hiring now state em- 

• ployees is having a decided negative effect. In that same frame of 
reference, if there are to be any employee cuts made, the M coding 
shoiild alert those involved in such personnel decisions as to the 
additional problem that most of our few minority workers are of ^ 
relatively recent hir^ and thus seniority rules would reduce the 
number of minority workers to the point of total invisibility. 
Data such as these faculty profiles are useful in summarizing a 
college's position in th6 case of a suit by an einployo^ on thj^..^^roundis 
of racial or sex discrimination. ( These profiles have been sent to 

""the Federal Department of Labor office in Boston iil parj:ial response 
to a isuit lodged against the colliege by' one of its female faculty 
members. The data may not be what We would ^like to see but it is 
valid and will^help to settle disputes correctly whatever the final 
decision may be. 

Anotl>er card, the Financial History Card, is maintained by the 

•Office of Institutional Studies for each employee giving the financial 

9 history of all employees from hiring to the present. Such data is " / 
readily available and after an initial contribution of preparation / 
time, does not require £oo|,much acjditional effort to keep up-to-date 
since all faculty salary changes appear in the monthly minutes of - 
the Board of Trustees. ^Such financial history cards act as supple- 
ments to the faculty profiles and are of primary use when discussing 
an individual case where details are necessary. An example of-cstlch 
a card follows: * • 
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ERIC 



■ \ . :■ 

Name of Faculty Member Social Security Number 

Appointed as Instructor 27 Aug 67 



Original Salary 
Merit 

Legislative Increase 
Step Raise 
Promotion 

Legislative Increase 

Merit 

Merit 

Legislative Increase' 
■ Merit ] 
Legislative Increase 
Promotion 
Merit 

Legislative Increase 



Birthrate 

Minority Status Sex 

$8,673.60 ll Aug 67 
9,042.80 l\Sep 68 
10,160.80 29 D(?c 68 
10,506..^0 31 Aug\69 
11,091.60 30 AugNw to Ass't Prof. 
11,754.60 . 27 Dec 70 
12,695.80 29 Aug 71 
13,637.00 26 Dec 71 i 
14,227. 20\ 26 Dec 71 
15,316.60 ^..31 Dec 72 
15,821.00 \i Dec 72 
16,476.20 26sAug 73 to Assoc. Prof 
17,745100 , 30 Dec 73 
31 Dec 73 



18,844.80 

Legislative increase are state-wide .<ipst-o.f-living' increases and they 
came to a halt with the 1973 cost-of-living legislation. Step raises 

were eliminated when an all meuit plan vent into effect but merit has 

<- ° 

now died, and future facu|.ty increases willl result from bargaining . 
between thi^f^culty union and the State 'Legislature. The double 
merit in 1974 wag the result of an effort by the administration of 
the college to*upgrade female faculty salaries and to ^reduce' the 
discrepancy between male and female salaries, an effort which is 
still ^oing on. 

The number of years of professional experience prior to employ- 

smt at Worcester State College serves" another purpose besides he^lping 

the 6ollege«|to decide at what entry ley^l and, jsalary level employment 

will be^offered and ,that is in regard to promotion and, when we had 

same', in r^ard to merit raises. Primarily the years of professional 

experience prim: to /Worcester State College employtoent is used as 

I \ / * 

•an argument .in regard to promotion. 

The number of yfeftrs since, receiving the doctOrate must be analyzed 
A = . ^ 39 
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case by case since thq average, figure? for each rank are tolatljVely 

meaningless since about six.ty percent^ of our faculty do not hold the 

»* # , ^ ' • 

doctorate an\i the averages .given refer only to those who ^hold the de- 
gree. This column is interesting to compare with the number of years 
at Worcester State College column since there is a fairly c],ose'r6^ 
lationshlp. Five years ago Worcester State had seventy-five 'percen^ 
non-doctorates and the increase reflects planned recruiting with the 
goal of fifty percent doctorates within ten years, this goal may noV 
not be reached unless present faculty complete degree programs be- 
cause of the present freeze on hiring caused by the fiscal crl^s in 
the state. / ^ , ^ 

tLc number of years employed at Worcester State College and the . 
age columns both relate to possible changes in staite retirement 
policies. Retirement now" may occur at age 55 or older up to age 70 ; 
when retirement is mandatory or for employees with twenty or more 
years of creditable service. The number of years emplo^ent at 
Worcester State College column reflects only employment at Worcester 
State College and does not reflect* total creditable years of ^^loy- . 
ment eligible for state retirement such as employment at other , ti 
Massaqhusett's State Colleges, Community Colleges, University time 
or public schbbl employment at the elementary or secondary level\ 
Since the present mandatory retirement age in Massachusetts is seventy 
tTie ag6 column is useful for planning purposes to estimate how many 
employees in various age classifications there are and thus what 
would be the ramifications ^of varipus legislatively "proposed changes 
in the state retirement policies. At the present time the Stale 
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Legislature Is considering a bill lower the mandatory retirement 
age to sixty- five which would also .recl&<;e^ the optional early retlre- 
*ment to age fifty., 

.Finally, there Is a column listing the number of years of employ- 
ment at Worcester State College at the rank presently held. This is . 
useful when preparing promotion material. For example, we have a - 
local* policy that no one can be promoted , who has not. served at least 
three'years at Worcester State College in his present ranl» There 
are, of course, exceptions, but in general this policy is followed / 
and when the various" departmental committees recoimnend everyone in ^ J 
their department for promotions, which some departments do ^e very year, ' 
this is one step towards thinning down s^ch requests to the more ^ 
valid candidates. .A correlative policy is that no one will be pro- 
moted without serving at' least three. yeafs at Worcester State College 
which can be easily checked by looking at the column headed number 
of years at Worcester State College. ' ' . " 

' ^ Compaxisons 
The following is a summary of th|e vatdous average figures for 

each rank: ' \ ■ ^ 

# of Ye^s Professional # of Yrs 
. Salary e±p. Prior to WSC Employ. Since r>oct. 



Instructor 
Assistant Professor 
Associate Professor 
Professor 

Average 



$12,797 
15,325 
18,552 
22,694 

$17,335 



4 
6 
7 
11 



0 
1 

2 1/2' 

i2 1/2 

8 
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ERIC 



Rank 



# of Years 
at WSC 



Age 



# o£. Years at 
Present Rank 
at W.S.C. 



Number of 
Faculty 



Instructor 
Assistant Professor 
Associate Professor 
Prqfessor 

i to . ■ 

Average 



As 



3 1/2 .33 1/2 

5 4a 

8 1/2 45 * * 

ll>v« 51 

7 4B 



3 1/2 
3 
5 
6 

4\ 



12 
93 
53 
33 

191 



m;|ght be anticipated, there is a constant Increase with Increase in 

ranR wltl^the -one exception being years in, the same rank' with instruc- 

tprs a half-^year greater than assistalit professors. This is explained 

by the fact that^e have a five year up-ar-out "policy In regard to^ 

instructors but threVof our instructors were^ hired before this policy 

went into effect arifd t heyx^re content to not. meet the requirements 

for promotion and, asj^t enur ed^^facili ty raiembers, to remain '"as ''ipst motors, 

^ The following i^ the sjjomnary ajata from the faculty ptpfile of 

January 1, 1974: / s ' \ ' ' 

// df Years _ J\ • 

Professional // of Yea:rs 

Expetience- Sin ce 

, Prior to WSC Receiving # qi^ Years 

Salary Employment Doctorate at WSC 



Rank 



Instructor . 
Assistant Professor 
Associate Pi;p feasor 
Professor 



/ 



Average 



$12,198 
14,520 
,17,695 
>1,894 

$J-^»225. . 



Rank> 


Age 


In/tructor 


- 34 


Assistant Professor 


39 


Associate Professor 


45 


Professor 

o ■ 


52 


Average 


42' 


/ 





2 1/2 
6 
8 
11 



# of Years 
at Present Rank Number of 
at W.S.C. Faculty 




/ 



4 
3 
4 

6 1/2 



189 



Again, except for the number of years in the same rank, you can see 
^.;/tte expected, increase with increased ralk. Comparing the two years 
showis'the plateauing effect occurring throughout higher education 
with the age average moving up one year and the years at Worcester 
State College moving up one year. The years since receiving the doc- 
torate have also moved up one year while the other columns h^ve stayed 
•the same. Thus the changes reflect the stability of the faculty 
which will probably continue for the fqreseeable future. The aver- 

"no 

age salary has risen 6.8 percent but 6,2 percent of this was the 
result of a state-wide cost-of-living increase granted to ^all state 
employees thus indicating the low level of salary increase on the 
college campus itself. This was the result of the Board 'of Trustees 
not allowing any merit raises this past year i^ith the only salary in- 
creases coming from promotions, • , . 

In Septembe%l571 the first faculty profile at Worcester State 
College was developed* by the Of Sice of Institutional Studies. This 
profile was only of full professbcs and did not cover quite all the 
areas that the two more recent faculty profiles did. The averages 
for full professors fo^^the three years surveyed are as follows: 

// of Years ~ ' • 

, Professional // of Years •» 
Experience Since 

Prior to, WSC Receiving // of Years ' Number of 

Year Salary Empl oyment Doctorate at WSC Age Faculty , 

1971 $19,481 14 13 X 12 54 21 

1974 21,894 "^11 13 12 52 26 

19f5 22;694 11 12 1/2 H 51 ' 33 



This very limited longitudinal data just gives k hint of some of the 
interesting possibilities once five pr more years of these profiles 

43 . " 



have been developed* The increase in the number of full professors 
has cettainly had an effect upon the average age but if we' are in for 
a '*steady state" the age will creep back up again dependent only 
upon retirement, death or resignation to open up slots for younger ' 

asJociate ^professors tjo fill since we novf have the maximum number ot 

1 — 

J* 

full professojrs allowable. 

. ' ' / " ' ■ • 

All in 'all, a very ijiteresting and useful product whichms still , 

undergoing developmeii^£^at Worcester State College. Hopefully, small 

' ' * \ ' ■ ■ . 

colleges with limited computer capability will find such faculty piro- 

fil^s useful; remembering to ^djust the form to fit their individual 

situation^ 
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^ Office of Instit(Utiorial studies ' , Januaiy lUj 1975 

\ \ Status of Instructors as of 1 January 3,975 



Professor SaXaiy 




P 
P 



P 



1 
2 
3 
U 

6, 

7 
8 
9 



* 



lli,526.20 
lU,UiiO.UO 
13,813.80 
13,813.80 
12,755^60 
12,599.60 
12,373 .UO 
11,3U9.00 
11,3U9.00 
11,011.00 
11,011.00 



# of Years 

(fessional 
ISxperience 
Prior to WSC 
Epiployment 



# of Years 
Since 

Receiving * 
Dociorate 



# of Years 



9 
3 
2 

U 

ic^s 
5 
9 
2 

3 
. 0 
1 
0 



Average $12,797.^2 



at tJSC 


A CTA 






a 


— ^ 




35 






35 




1^ 


27 




3s 


35 






31 


U35 


3s 


36 


35 




. 31 


U3s 


.136 


U3 




1^ 


31 . 


1^ 


3g 




, 3g 




29\ 


3g- 


33s 


33^ 


^ 335° 




The average Worcester S.tate-Gollege^ Instructor came to the college 33s years ago, 
he had U years professional experience prior to coming to WSC, he is 33lg years old, 
is male, doe^not hold the doctorate and earns nearly $13,000 annually. ' 

^Status of Assistant/profegsors as of 1 January 1975 



Professor^ 



F 



ERiC 



Salary iiimpioyme 

^0,197. UO T" 

10,197.UO 20 

18,1^7.U0 11 

17,750.20 11 

17,750.20 7 

17,750.20 ^ 8 , 

17,573 .UO IK 

17,573 .UO 16 

17,573.UO 1^ 

17,500.6or ^7 

17,238.00^ 3g 

17,238.00 10 

17,238.00 10 

17,183 ;U0 9 

17,183 .UO 22 

17,006.60 25 

16,803.80 6 

16,803.80 9 

16,803.80 2 

*20 ___j£^Q3.80 13 . 

*21 16,590.60 0 

22 / 16,5U3.80 10 

^t23/ I6,5ii3..80 U 

• I6,51t3.80 13 



1 

* 2 
3 

*U 
6 

* 7 

* 8 

* 9 
^tlO 
*11 
*12 
*13 
^OU 
*15 
*16 

17 

4(-l8 

19 



# of Years.- 

Professional // of YesLrff 

Ebq)erience Since ( 

Prior to WSC Receiving 

Employment Docjorkte 



# of Years 



4h 
2h 



2fe 
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of Years 




as Ass't Prof. 


at WSC 




at W.S.C. 


16^ 




12 




50 




ICSg 


U9 






UO 






U2 




53g 


35 


\h 




U2 


Ik 


^ ■ 


U3 




1 ^ 


U2 


,1 


63g 


U2 




23g 


30 




23g 


U3 




^ 


U2 


& 




li3 






52 




) 33g 


62 


3^ 


sag 


UO 




63g 


ia 




^S 


UL 


Ih 


6^ 


U3 


,63g ; 




UO 


h 


icJg 


U9 




1 ■ 


37 


1 


U35 


53 





# of Years 
\ Professional 
Experience 
\ ; r ^ Prior to \iSC 
Proffesso)^ Salaiy Employment 



■ . Y ■ 

Since 

Receiving # 
Doctorate 



of Years 
at WSC 



# of Years 
as Ass't Prof, 
\at Vl jS^. 



25 ^' $16,5ii3.80 i 

*a6 1^,320.20 $ 

27 16,263^00 , 35s 

28 16,263.00 17 

29 16,263,00 17 

30 16,263.00 3 

31 16,107.00 18 
*32 16,107.00 3 

33 l5,96l.UO 12 , 

3U 15,9143.20 0 

*35 15,9143,20 9 

■M'36 15,602.60 0 

37 15,602.60 9 

38 15,602.60 0 

39 15,602.60 10 
UO 15,602.60 11 
la 15,602.60 7 ^ 

*h2 I5,la0.20 3 

F 143'" 15,295.80 5 

*i4i4 15,2^5.89 . 1 

F U5 15,295.80 • ' 2^ 

*l46 15,067.00 7 

U7 l5,06U.l4O 0 

F *U8 15,06U.UO 2 

U9 l5,Ci6U.UO 3 

50 l5,06U.l4O 6 

' ^ ' 15,06U.U0 3 

.52 15,06U.U0 U 

^t53■ 15,06U.U0 0 

15,06U.U0 6 

■ *55 l^,06U.UO 7 

F 55 1U,796.60 8 

57 ll4,7S6.60 9 

58 lit, 796 .60 2 
FM ^«59 1U,796.60 U 

60 lii,6U8.UO 8' 

F 61 1U,526.20 6 

62 ll4.,526.20 2 ■ 

^<63 1U,526.20 3 

lU,i4i40.UO 6 

65 lli,l4i40.UO • 1 

66 lU,l4l40.l40 13 
ii67 li4i2lU.20 2 
it68 lU,21l4.20 ' 9 
^9 ll4,2lU.20 1 
*70 lUill4i4.00 6 

71 Ii4,ll4i4.00 5 

72 114,1UI4.00 6 

73 lU,ll4l4.0O U 
7U 13,988.00 5 
75 13,988.00 0 

*?6 ', 13,988.00 „ 5 

77 13,988rf0O U 



F 
F 

F 

F 

F 
F 



35s 



/ 

/ 

6k 



6h 



2Ci!g 




3k 



1?S 
63g 



22^ 

103g 
1^ 

6 

l4?5 
ll3s 

UV 

61g 
l3g 

1^2 
^ 
1^ 
S% 
6^ 

)h 
Ik 
3h 

. 33s 
33s 
123s 
63s 

1^ 




.33s 



31 
37 

l43 

hh 
39 
51 
32 
U2 
U8 
U2 
32 
38 
3U 
37 

l43 

l4l 

52 

36 

3U 

38 

35 

36 

31 

36 

35 

31 

35 

UO 

37 

37 

U7 

37 

31 

38 

UO 

U5 

32 

30 

39 

32 

65 
31 
38 

Ul 

61 

33 
3'8 
39 
5U 
, 31 
35 
32 



235 
U35 
l3s 
23s 
63s 
U . 
U3s ■ 
U36 

13S 
^3s 

ih 

33s 
U35 

13S 
736 

ih 

ih 
i3s 

23s 
l3s 

1 

33s 
3S 

% 
% 

13S 

" 1 
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Prafessor 



Salary : 
^,813. Bo 



# of Years 
Professional 
Experience 
Prior to WSC 
Employment 



# of Years 
Since ^ 
Receiving 
Doctorate 



*79 


13,650.00 


-9-1 


P 80 


13,629.20 


2 


81 


13,629.20 


0 


P » 82 


13,629.20 


3 


1 *83 


13,UU9.80 


16 


. 8U 


13,10^9.80 


» 0 


85 


13.189 80 


X 


P 86 


13,189.80 


0 


p 07 


13,lli|.U0 


U 


■Jt88 


13,llii.U0 


2 


89 


12,911.60 


0 


* P . « 90 


12,599.60 


3 


91 


12,599.60 


1 




12,269.U0 


h 




11,809.20 


' 0 


Average 


$15,32U.9U 


6 



33s 



# of Years 
at WSC Age 

" — 14 • h 
3 111 

335 27 
(h 35 

U% li6 
U^s 3U 
-28 

^ 28 
3 32 
. N 3^5 37 

U\ . UO 
Ife \ 31 
\h \. 36 
^ ' 32 

5 UO 



# of Years ' 
as Ass't Prof., 
at W.S.C. 

— — 

3 

3ig 

r 

■ ih 
1 

0. 

3?g 

ih 
ih 
Ih 

■ h 



The average Vtorcester^taSfe^xPollege Assistant Professor came to the college 5 years 
ago, he had 6 years professional experience ^rior to coining to WSC, he is 1^0 years 
"old, i.T male, has held the doctorate for a year if he has one and earns over 
$15,000 anniial3.y. ' \ 

S+atus o# Associate Professors as of 1 Jsmuary 1975 



Professor 
1 " 
2 
3 
U 

5 . 
6 

7 
8 

* 9 
10 
11 
12, 
*13 
Hi 
15 
*16 

17 
16 
19 

*20 
21 
22 



Salary 
"$22,07ii.80 
22,87U.80 
22,87U.80 
22,305.UO 
21,262.80 
21,005.UO 
20,72U.60 
20,2ia.OO 

2a,2ia.oo 

20,2Ul.O 
20,2ia.00 
19,981.00 
19,981.00 
19,981.00 
19,981.00 
19,7ii7.00 
19,237.UO 
19',237.UO 
19,237.UO 
19,237.UO 
l8,8Ui;.80 
18,712.20 



# of Years 
Professional 
Experience 
Pridr to WSC 
Employ ment 



# of Years 
Since 
Receiving 
Doctorate 



#'of Years 
at WSC 



Age 



# of Years 

as Assoc. Prof, 

at W.S.C. 



12 
U 
10 
11 
29 
13 
10 
15 
7 
5 



21^ 




P 
P 



6 
8 
8 
U 

15 
9 

13 
8 

XO. 



47 

51 



^3 
1*^ 

10^ 
1^ 

12^ 

12^ 
10^ 
3% 

11 

11% 



"3r 

56 
U8 
5U 
52 
63 
U8 
li3 
55 
53 
5U 
56 
58 

52 

65 
57 
U2 
38 
38 
U5 



3W 
lU^ 

12 
16^ 

\h 

9 

7^ 

lOi^ 
10^ 

9 

7^ 
1^ 
7% 

1% 
1^ 
U3g 



# of Tears 



Professional # of Tears . 

■Experience Since I # of "^^^"^ 

Prior to VJSC Receiving # of Tears as Assoe. Prof, 



RrofWissor Salary Emiployiiient • Doctorat e at WSC Ag e at VI »S ,C . 
- ^ V63 ' ^b,.?l2.56 ^ il \ ^ tfet 



f2U 18,^32.80, 3' \, \ ^ \ 

25 18,532.80 0\ \ \ ih . 1^ 

26 > 18,U93.80 3 \ 

? ^21 18,197.U0 10 9& ^- 

28 18,197.U0 2 ^ 

*29 18,197. UO 0 Ih 

*30 18,038.80 6 3^ "2 

31 17,9U7.80 6 1^ . ^ 

M 32 17,750.20 9 3h ^ 

33 17,750.20 U 6?5 9^ 

, 3h a7,573.U0 0 - , 6lg 6^ 

35 17,500.60 U , • 5^ 

*36 17,500,60 8 \ 63g 2ig 

37 r.',238.00 3 6% 

n 38 17,238.00 f , , , ^ 

39 17,183 .UO 5 \ 




, . UO 17,183 .Uo , 9 . 3^\ \ ^ 

F *Ul 17,006.60 8 5*3 \ 1^ 

F U2 17,006.60 1 f 

F U3 17,006.60 8 l!:-i ^ . ih 

■ hh 17,006.60 0 ik ■ ' • ^ 

U5 l?i006.60 U , 3% 

U6 16,803.80 1 

F U7 16,803.80 .9 11^ 

"F U8 16,5U3.80 10 ^ ^ 

U9 l6i5U3.80 0- h 10^ 

50 15,693.60 1 ■ 

51 15,295.80 2 ^ 
F 52 15,06U.U0 1 Ih • ^ 
F 53 1U,658.80 7 2?g 7^ 

Average $18,552.32 7 2lg ^ 

The average VJorcester State College Associate Professor came to the college ^ 
years ago, he had 7 years professional e^qperience prior t^ coming to WSC, he is 
U5 years did, is male, has held the doctorate for 2?g years if he has one and 
"earns over $i8,-50Q^nnually« 



Status oi:: Prof essors as of 1 January 1975 



\ 



# of Tears 
Professional / 
Experience / 
Prior to WSC 

Professor Salary Employm ent 

' 1 $2b>UUr.U0 5 ""^ ' 

F * 2 27,677.00 27 
^ 3- 26,572.00 8 
* U 26,572.00 13 
F * 5 26,553.80 19 
F * 6 26,llU.UO • 36 
F 7 25,516 .UO 30 



# of Tears 






# of Tears 


Since 






Receiving 


# of Years 




as Professor" 


Doctorate 


at WSC 




at W.S.C. 


19^ 








21^ 


l6h 


65. 




17^. 


1^ 


50 


, 1^ 




ITk 


5U 


17% 




ih 


5L 


ih 


IT^S 


hh 


69 


hh 


2^ 




61 


$ 


• 48 ' 









53 



( ■ 



if of Years 



Salaiy 



M 



FM 



F 



\- 
\ 



$25,022.[iO 

2U,011,00 
2U,OU.0O 
23,U0^.20 
23,U05.20 
23,U05.20 
23,U05.20 

21,769.80 
21,769.80 

21,769.80 
21,769.80 

21,U99.U0 
2l,ii99.U0 
2i,li3U.U0 
21,262.80 

20,72U.60 
2C''i2la.OO 
19,7U7.00 
19,U76.60 
19,U76.60 
19,237.U0 
18,89U.20 
l8,81ili.8o 
18,038.80 



// of Yes 
ProfessiWial 

Experience. w^^x^c 

Prior to 1^SC Receiving 

Employment^ \ Doctprate 



Since 



7 
2U 

7, 
3 

10 

9 
10 

25 
12 

7 
8 
11 
7 
0 
3 
6 

7^ 
0 

7 
0 
8 
7 
29 
0 



a of TeaS-s 
' at use 



Average $22,693.82 n 



12^ 



17% 

16^5 

1^ 

13?3 

23 

22^ 

h 
hh 

1^ 

2 

2% 
n 



# of Years 
as Professor 
at W'.S.C, 



61 
U7 
56 
56 
53 
58 
51 
ii3 
52 
li8 
U2 
1*8 
.U8 



51 



The average Worcester State Collece Professor came to the college 11 
he had 11 years professional" experience prior to coming,- to WSC, he is 
old, is male, has held the doctorate for 12^ years if he has one and 
$22,500 annualJ^y. 



12 

12 
9 

• h 
h 

Ik . 

9 

1 

1 

0 



jrears ago, 
51 3rea3?s 
earns over 




originally appointed to faculty of WSC at listed rank 



\Status of All Faculty as of 1 January 1975 



Salary- 



Instructors $1557569^" 
Ass'-t Prof sl,U25, 219.80 
Assoc .Profs 983 ,273 .20 
Professor s . 7U8.,896.20 
$3,310,958.20 
Average $ 17,33U.86 



I of Years 
Professional 
Experience 
Prior, to WSC 
Emrf.oyment 

575.5 

382 

36U 
1,370 
7 



# of Years 

Since 

Receiving 

'Doctorate. 
0 
96 
lliO„5 
I4I5 

8 



# 



of Years 
at WSC 

U89 
Uh6 



Age 



# of Years 
.t Same 1?an' 
W.S.C. 
~C2 



3,690 313 

^ ^ 2,399 25U 

-3594 1,675 205.5 
1,33675" 

'7 1|3 \ U 




12 instructors, 93 assistant professors', 53 associate professors, 33 professors 

191 total faculty. ^ 

■ . ■ , . , 
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DEVELOPING AND USll^G QUAIHTY OF .STUliENT LIFE INDICATORS : ' ^ 

THE ^CLES SURVEYS AT HAM1>SI!IRE COLLEGE, AMHERST COLLEGE, 

AND JEH^ UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, APRIL 1975 ' ^ 

* ■ . ■ \ 

Daniel Kegaa, Hampshire College " . * 
• • \ ' wifely, , ^ \ . , 

Larry J^g^edict , University of MaS(Sachufe^ts , 
Robert Grose, Amherst College \ 

The institutional researcher in higher' education has lacked a * . 

good s^t of indicatorig for moijiitc^ring the quality of student life. 
' Some psychological handbooks of research instruments now exist atid soie 
fcommerciVl^ tests have gained currency; yet these can t^e especially 
ill-suiti^ for innovative and experimental Colleges ^ pi^ograms, and 
goal,s, for continuous longitudinal studies, or for low-rbudget -re- 
search, ^t any kind of institution (Bonjean^ Hill, ^ McLemore, 1967;. 
Buros, 1965; Miller; 1964; Rob in so & Shaver, 1969; Shaw & Wright, 
1967). / • , / , " \ ■ ^7- ■ V 

In confrontitig the problems of developing a low cost, quaSf^ity 
institutional research prpgram capable of longitudinal researcl^ 
continuous broad bandwidth monitoring, and data comparisons with 
Other institutions, we have developed an initial set of quality of 
student life indicators — the Cycles Survey. 

The Cycles surveys have been developing over three years, have 

been used at Hampshire College for ten surveys ovfer a three-^^selnester > 

period, and have "been used in mu^i-college' collaborative stiidies. 

They have been used to investigate sh5rt~(;erm changes in key^moni- 
^l ■ , ' . ' 
toring variables over the course of a term; they have beenlused to ^ 

measure annual changes at the College; they have been used to investi- 

gate the quality of life for specific subgroupings; arid they have been 

■ . A . 
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V . •« ,, , • 

\ used to piggyback other timely research questions. .'(For a fuller descrip- 
\^ion of the Cycles Survey see Hampshire IRE Reporjt //R5, The CyclejS Surveys: 
I^gan, 1976)/ ' ^ / 

\ In addition to these substantive used, a tesfc-retest reliability ana- 



lysis for the Cycles Survey was completed. Considering that the CycH^es in- 
strument is purposely multi-dimensional and that single questions serve to 
monitor eacti variable area, the test-retest reliabilities were found to be 
excellent: modal correlations in the 0.60's with the range from 0.50 to 1.00, 

'X METHOD 

After contitiuing discussions by Hampshire's IRE with Larry Benedict, ^ 
Director of Stud^it Affairs Research and Evaluation Office at th^ Univer- ^ 
sity 'of Massachusetts at Amherst (UMass) and with Bob Grose, Director of 
Institutional Research at Amherst College, both decided that the Hamp- ^ 
shire Cycles survey could provide interesting data ttot otherwise avail- 
able at their institutions. The Cycles questions were slightly modified 
to better fit the situations lat the other colleges. (see Appendix).. 

The Hampshire Cycles E survey was distributed to 200 randontly 
selected students on 14 April 1975; the UMass Cycles su^rvey was mailed 
to 1075 randomly selected students on 16 April; the Amherst , Cycles sur- 
vey was distributed to 200 randomly selected, 'stratified by^ class, stu- 
dents o'n 12 Ma/.* In addition, a modification of the Cycles survey was 



*Due to the press of other projects, Amherst was unable to distribute 
its ^urveys\at the same Jtime as the other colleges. This delay was 
likely to influence responses to the weather and to days- sick. The 
Amherst survey contained an additional page of instructions, likely 
to increase its** completion time. Finally, Amherst is curriently amends 
school. For these reasons, the weather, days sick, survey time^ and 
" ^ sex variables were omitted from the discrimination analysis. The 

UMass responses for 4:he age and survey completion tl^me questions were 
coded ^as single digit indices reflecting the wider double-digit range 
^ of responses. These were recoded for analysis into double-digit 

numbers, but s^indfe some information was lost in the original coding 
^ process, additional error variance was by necessity introduced. * 

' • . .. 5Z ■ 
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caused In a UMass PULSE phone survey (see UMass SAREO Report #86,'- 
16 April 1975 and Repoh «/89, April 1975). All' three mail surveys 



had followups. Response rates were 55% (109) for Hnmps]ji*>(?f^% (122T 
for Amherst, and 37% ( )66) for UMnsa. The UUcoo i^«i.ui 
into those from the College of Arts and Sciences (CAS, 147 peopl^e) 
and those not from CAS (XCAS, 219 people). Unless, otherwise indicated, 
subsequent reference to the UMass data refers to rihe CAS subsample. 

THREE COLLEGE RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



Differences between the colleges were invest 



tailed t-tests. Table 1 indicates ''the Cycles variables common to 
all three surveys and those which hdd significant 



(p<0.05) differ- 
ences between two schools'. Hampshire differed si(;nif icantly from 
the other two schools by reporting more isolation,, more good changes 
in personal relationships, more noncou^se academic; effort, more newer 
students, and a higher ratio of noncourse to t^tai academic effort. 



gated" using two- 



^rst differed significantly from the other two schools by reporting 
greater satisfaction with the weathej:,' more trust, more commitment 
to a working group, fewer 'daj^s sick, more time to complete the survey, 
and more total academic effort, UMass-CAS differed significantly 
from the other two schoolk by reporting, less satisfaction with one's 
adviser, less sa1:isf actionN^lth one's academic progress, less satis- 
•^action with one^s college experience, more externil locus of control, 
more involvement in physical activities, less inteiLlectual learning, 
and- being older. The three colleges " significantly were rank ordered 
in terms of satisfaction with s^^urity (with Amherst most and UMass 
least satisfied) and in- terms of ^urse academic effort (with Amherst 



highest' and. Hampshire lowest) 
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Previous studies at Hampshire over the past two years have indi- 
cated that studentsy/satisfaction with their academic progress and 
not feeling isolated were sljgnif icantly related to students' satis- 
faction with Xheir cotisj^ge experience. In view of this centrality 
of feelings of isolation T^hese three-college data- further highlight 
Students' isolation as a probl^Karea. As should be expected from 
Hampshire's examination system, Hampb^iire Students do spend consider- 
ably mdre academic effort on -noncourse wb^k than do students at elthier 
other college. 

Amherst students report having greater commitiSNlts to a working 
group. Some educational re$earcl} implies that such ikcommitment is. 
conducive to greater learning (Birney, Grose, & Coplin,\l960) • Am- 
herst's greater satisfaction with security raises a few questions: 
how do objective measures .of security problems compare across the 
three coireges and if objective measures support Amherst's better, 
security, what factors contribute to their better security program? 
Finally, is the higher trust of Amherst s4:udents due to better security 
and/or to other factors? 

Students in the College of Arts and Sciences at UMass report 
lower satisfaction with their advising, academic progress, and college 
experience. Comparative data from another large, state university 
may help place these data into a fuller perspective. 

■* - ■ ■ 

Using a discriminant analysis, 12 variables were found to be \ 
majbr predictors of which college a student attended: satisfaction - 
^with one's adviser, ratio of noncourse to total academic effort, ex- 
ternal locus of control, course academic effort, ability to create 
fun, non-course academic effort, involvement in physical activities, . 
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satisfaction with house experience,' liking mod/suite mates, feeling 
isolated, and satisfaction with college experience.* Table 2 presents 
for the nondemographic variables the standardized disqriminant 
function coefficients, which represent the relative contributions of 
^ the variables to the discriminant function. Since three college ' ; 
groups are involved, two discriminant functions are derived: the 
first accounts for 71% of the trace, the second 29%, 

in 

Using only the 28 nondemographic Cycles quest:J^ns, 68% of the 
usable cases were correctly classified by the discriminant function 
(see Table 3). Using only 4 demographic -questions (age, entering 
class. Third World, and transfer student) , 48% of the usable cases 
were correctly classified. Using both sets of questions yielded a 
correct classification rate of 74%,** Since a 33%^ correct classifi- 
cation rate could be expected by chance, the demographic questions 
do provide some information" for classification. However, it is the 
Cycles quality of life questions which si^t,antially, improve the 
classifiication; the demographic questions add only 6% additional 
predictive power. , « 

Thus, although there are some differences in entering student 
characteristics, this three college Cycles survey would imply that 
there are also different programs^riorities and differing qualities 
of, student life at the three institutions. 



*Major predictors were defined as those for which the change in Rao's 
V was significant at p^O.OS. The discriminant: analysis used Rao's 
method and SPSS version 6.0. 

**Some' important demographic , variables (such as House or School) do 
not readily scale^ Grade point average information was explicitly 
not requested at Amherst or UMass; at both colleges the researfchers 
felt that "grade inflation" made GPA' S/^io longer a useful index. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PHONE AND MAIL SURVEY AT UMASS 

There weTe 13 items in the ifFlass Cycles survey on which the mail 

reppondentB differed significantly from^the phone respondents. Of 

these 13 items,^ 8 were significant at the 0.01 level and 5 at the 0.05 

level. The significantly different items are first presented, followed 

by a discussion of possible explanations for such differences. 

Items significant at the 0.01 level: 

Satisfaction with academlp progress: the phone respondents ^' 
were more satisfied with aqademic progress than wqre the mail 
respondents.- " . • 9 

^ Non-course academic effort In hours/week: the phone respondents 
reported more^ hours /week in non-coilrse academic effort (Phone 
mean = 9.1; Mail mean = 5.5). . ^ , ^ 

Hours/week in lounge/living areas: the mail respondents reported 
more hours/week in these areas (mail mean « 10.6; Phone mean ^ 

Hours/week playing-relaxing: again the mail respondents re- ^ 
ported more hours/week in these areas (mail mean = 25.7; Phone / 
mean = 22.6). ' / 

' ^\ - ^ / 

Semes-ters . at pre;vious colleges: the mail respondents averaged 
more semesters at previous colleges than did the phone respondents. 

Age: mail respondents tended to be older by almost one yeai/ (mean) 

Third World Membership: the mail respondents had more Thitd 
World members than the phone survey. t ^ ^ 

Minutes to complete the survey: the phone respondents had much 
less time to complete ;the survey (Phoite mean = 11.7 minutes; 
Mail mean = 14. 5 minutes) . 

Items significant^ at the 0.05 level: 

•% " ' . 
Sa1;,isfaction with UMass experience: the phone respondents yere 
mdre satisfied (mean = 2.9 tiompared to k Mail mlan = 2.7). 

Satisfaction with housing ex^jerience: the phone respondents 
were more satisfied (mean = .i.01 cpmparcid to a MsLil mean = 2.94). 

Feeling of loneliness :^ the m^il respondents reported b.eing 
more lonely on the average (Mall mean - |2.49; Phone mean = 2.01). 
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. Intellectual learning: the mail respondents' had a higher mean 
,in terms of extent of involvement in intellectual learning (Mail 
mean « 3.28; Phone mean = 3.22). -sr ^ «p 

Physical learning: the phone respondents had* a higher mean 
.(mean « 2.68) compared to thd^ mail respondents (mean = 2.58). ' 

\ ■ " 

In examining the differen^s between the two grbups, it is first 

^ - , ■■ 

necessary to look at the methodology involved, in the administration 
of the Cycles instrument. For example, estimating the amount of time 
involved' in different activities ^ike nop-c5urse work, hour's /week in 
the lounge/living areas and hours/week playing-relaxi^g. The phone 
respondents did not have the time to actually figure" out- the amount 
of time devoted to each of these* areas; they were asked by the inter- 
jriewers for a quick, rough estlm^ite. Thus differehces should ^be ex- 
pected between the two groups. ^ I 

The same would be true of the Amount of time necessary to com- 
plete the survey: thd phone respondents were more rushed, with com- 
iJletion time being a function of the interviewer rather than* the re- 
spondent.. So again, differences between the two groups would be 
expected. . , 

Some of the dififerences are due to differences in the demographic 
Characteristics of the two samples. Even "though both are random ^, 
samples, the mail respondents fall much more into a. "volunteer" 
sample since only "volunteers'* in a sense return the surveys. The 
phone respondents, on the 6ther hand, are much more random in terms ' 
of the total phone sample in that they can, only not complete the survey 

if they refuse to cooperate. Very. few (less than 5% on the average) . 

r ■ 

ever refuse to cooperate. Ift that sense, then, the phone sample is 



more random. 
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These demograRhib differences can be summarized: 



Off campus 
Transfers 
/Presnpersons 
Seniors 
Third World 
Male ^ 



Mail Sample 
(returns) 

^ 29% - 
24% V 
26% 
3% 
49% 



Phone Sample 
(respQndents) 

22% 
16%-" 
3,1% 
16% , 
^ 5% ' 
50% 



Actual 
Population 

40% 



57% 



This information provides more insight into' possible (Reasons for 
differ^ces in the responses of both groups. For example, , ol^^i^ stu- 
dents (seniors, vets, etc.) and fransf ers^ tehd to live off-campus>s^ 
more thai^ freshmen (e^|>eci£illy since th^ University requires freshnien," 

sophoiiiores and juniors to live on-campus),. Thtis the age difference 

* . ■ ^ ' 

can be explained this way. Since transfers te^nd to live off-campus, 

the same is' true for the difference in previous semesters spent at 

other institutions. ^ *' 

The; phone respondents were more satisfied with academic progress, 

the total UMass experience and their housing experience. Several 

hypotheses might be offered to explain these. First, perhaps as 

■ ' T ■■ ■ 

students get older, they get more disillusioned, become more resigned 
and less satisfied. If this were true, and since older students tend 

\ " • ■ ^ " ^. 

to life off-campus, we ^would expect less satisfaction from the ^il 
group. 

A second h'ypothesi^ is that disgruntled students might tend to 
move off-campus more than stay on campus and further, that they remain 
disgruntled. If this were true, we would also expect lower satisfaction 
from the off-campus group. 

A third alternative is that, possibly, the phone respondents- 

58 



identified the interviewer as a representative of the University or 
saw the University and .interviewer as the "same". If this were true, 
the phone respondents might not want to "huft the feelings" of the 
interviewer by saying that their, i,e, the interviewers'. University 
wa^ not a satisfying place to be. Thus the' answers might be more' 
positively, skewed than the off-cdmpus group and therefore, we would 
expect the observed differences between the two groups. (This may * 
be plausible but the question needs to be raised that, if this hypo- 
thesis were true, why did it not come through on other questions, 
like satisfaction with academic experience and course experience?) 

^ In terms of the dif ferepce of involvement in intellectual learning 
it seems that the kind of person who would take the time to complete 
and return a mail survey, a rath4r academic task, would ^ajao be the 
kind of person to be involved in other academic sorts of tasks, i.e. 
intelXectual learning. On the other hand, if the phone sample is a 
little mVe random, then we would expect to find involvement in physi- " 
cal learning to be a little more represented in the responses, as 
indeed it was. 

Finally, there is the difference on the loneliness item: mail 

respondents were somewhat more lonely. One possible explanation which 

\ ' 

could be researched is that ^^a^in, the m^il survey containedXmore 
older and o£f-campus respondents as well as more transfer students. 
Transfer students^ are newer to campus and would not have had as long 
to establish strong roots and a^ strong identity with t^he University. 
Living off--campus itself, being'' remoyeci from the University physically, 

might al^so prevent strong roots and a^sense of identification with the 

■ .. ... 
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University from being maintained. These in turn could be causes of,^ 
loneliness. ^\ 

In summary, this section has tried to offer some ^plausible hy|f0- 
theses to exjplain most of the differences between ^the mail and phon^"'^ 

7- . \ . I 

Cycles surveys at UMass. Two maj^or reasons whith can probably account 
.. - » ^ * ■ 

for'most of the differences are 1) the difference in methodology used 

'•J 

between the two and 2) the differences in .demographic characteristics 

* ^^ ^ • 

between the two. Both of these need to be tested in the future.^ 

CONCLUSION \ 
Decision-makers at each of the three. institutions may Vise the 
data from this . combined survey to create a context in which tiorm- 
referenced evaluations, of college programs may be converted to criterion- 
referenced evaluations. Further, Amherst College and the University 
of Massachusetts now havfe^ a slice of repres,entative data on a broad ' 
bandwidth of quality of life indicators. They can be used to assess 
changes over time, as well as permitting "a priori post hoc" evalu- 
ations, of various programs. Finally they will provide a baseline 
against which the effects of becoming coeducational or .of recent 
State mandated budget cuts may be measured. 
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TABLE 4. CYCLES QUESTIONS BY COLLEGE: NUMBER RESPONDING AND PERCENTAGE INDICATING 
HIGHER CATEGORY. 
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1 times met with advisor 

2 hpurs met with advisor 

3 rated contacts w/ advisor 

4 satisfied with advisor 

5 satisfied w/ academic progress 

6 satisfied w/ college experience 
. 7 satisfied w/ house experience 

8 satisfied w/ house staff, help 

9 external locus of control 

10 satisfied with weather 

11 like self 

12 able participate, create fun 

13 been energetic, enthusiastic 

14 been trusting 

15 felt lonely 

16 felt isolated 

17 satisfied with security 

18 ^lilied mo^/sulte mates 

19 commitmeitt to working group 

•20 intellectual activity involvem. 

21 social activity. involvement 

22 physical acclivity involvement 

23 intellectual^ learning 

24 social learnri^g 

25 physical learning 

26 satisfie(^w/ average HC course 

27 changes in pers. relationships 
' 28 days sick 

29 hours slejpt. per night 

30 non-course acad. effort, hrs/wK, 
31. course academic effort, hrs/wk 
32\hrs/wk in lounge/living toom 

33 playing, relaxing hrs/wk 
35 entering class (upperclass) 
37 semesters at college, first yr 

39 semesters at previous colleges 

40 degree of financial aid 

43 age (over 19) 

44 sex (female) ' 

45 thi^d world ' 

46 time to complete survey 

47 total academic effort 

48 ratio non^ourse: total acad. work 



office of Institutional 

HiimnahMi-e Pvirles ^iurvnv ' - Refifearch and Evaluation 

Hampanire Lycxes survey HAMPSHIRE OOLLEGlil 



i 



Hello! I We're trying to learn more about what living at Harapshtre is like: 
what types of changes occur during the course of^a year- We need your help in 
answering these questions whiclr focus on your experience DURING THE PAST TWO WEEKS>. 
Please complete I this Cycles Survey today , and return it to IRK, Prescott House, via - 
college mall. I^cave blank inapplicable question^*; feel free to add , marginal comments, 



i; How many I times have you met with your adyispr in the past two weeks (write 

number) .1 , 

2, How many 'total hours have you met with your advisor in the past two weeks, 

3, How woul(iI you rate your contracts with your advisor:*^ 1) poor; 2) fait; 
3) good; 4) very good; 5) excellent. 

4, How sati$fied have you been with your advisor: 1) very dissatisfied;- ^ 
2) dissatisfied; 3J satisfied; 4) very satisfied- 

5- How satisfied are you with your academic progress the past ^two weeks 
* (use codes from Question 4) - » * 

6- During the past two weeks, how satisfied have you been with your Hampshire 
experience (use the codes from Question 4) - 

1. How satisfied have you been with youp: House experience ^use code^.from 
Question 4) - . " ^ j ■ '> 



For questions 8 - 26 use this EXTENT SCALE: 1)1 to a verr lit^tle extent; 2) to a 
little extent; 3) to some extent; 4) to a great extent; 5) to a very great extent . 



8- T have j^een satisfied with the help provided by my House staff (use EXTENT 

SCAl/E) * . 

9- I feel II have little influence over the things that happen to me- * 



10. 


I have 




two wee 


u. 


'l like I 


12. 


During 




fun whi 


13. 


I lunve 


14. 


I have 


15. 


I have 


16. 


I havQ 


b7. 


I am- sc 


f8. 


I havi 


19. 


I have 



the past two weeks, I have been able to participate itT and create 
,le completing my necessaijy work, 
usually been energetic arid enthusiastic- 

been trusting of 'people, I have not been cautious or guarded- 
felt lonely during the past two weeks- 
felt isolated from 'most of the people ^t Hampshire - 
itisfied with Hampshire's security program- 
liked the people I live with (m/ mod/suite) the past tWa weeks-, 
a commitment to' a working group—eg- Hampshire Graphics , theater , 
Climaic, peer counseling- * What group: 

XX. during the past two weeks, to what extent have you been involved 

iJn the following^ activities : . * I 

I 20- .Intellectual 21- Social _22- Physical 

DMrir|7"the past two weeks, to what extent have you learned in each of 
these three areas- Also give specific examples of your learnings: 

23- Intellectual 24. Sofcial 25. Physical 



ERIC 



26. To what extent are you satisfied with your average Hampshire course 

e). 
66 

a CI 



(neither your best nor worse course) . 

/ fifi 



27. During the past two wt^eks,. have yoi, experienced atxy changes in your important 
personal relationships: 1); very bad; 2) bad; 3) nb change; A) good; * 

5) very good. 

AH. During the past two wec^ks, .vpprox liiutely how many dny\; have you bet^w^OlDable ' 
to do your uBual .studying and work because you were Hlfe^. 
.29. On the average, how many hours have yQu slept perlnlght (write number). - 
30,. In the past two weeks, how much effort have you pijit into * your- non-cou^oe « 
academic work (Independent study, houses couroe, etic.) in hours/week. « 
_31. During the past two v^eeks, how much effWt have. you put into ypur courses 
. in hours per week (include class time). \ I ^ • 

_32. How many' hours have yoif been in your lounge/ living room per week. 
_33. During the past two weeks, how many hours per week have you spent playing, 
relaxing. ' ^ \ 

Current residence: 1) Merrill; 2) Dakin; 3) Greenwich; 4) Enfield; 5) Prescott 

6) off-campus. ' ^ • 
_J5. Year you arrived at Hampshire rl 9 _7 ' 
_36. Term you first arVtved at Hampshire: I) January; 2>i Spring; 3) Fall. 
_37. Number of semester^ tnxresidence at Hampshire (not bn leave). 

_38. Pri^narily associa'te\^ School: 1) none; 2) HA; 3) LC;U) NS;. 5) SS; 
6) two or more Schools, list: - ,1 

_39.' Number of semesters at another college before coihingl to Kampshife (transfer 

^ students write number; non-transfers' write zero). \ \ 
JO, What is your degree of financial aid: 1) none; 2) soi^e; 3) full. 

How many Divisional e>paras have you successfully compl\eted. 
J2. Divisional contract filed: 1) in Div I; 2) Dlv II fil^d; 3) DjLv III filed; 

A) Div III 'completed. 
_A3, Your age. * 

_4A, Your sex: 1) male; ^) female. ' ^ 
_45. Are you a meml^er of the Third World: 1) na; 2) yes. 



^46. About Hampshire, I feel 




47. lias anything happened to you personally dut;ing the past two weeks that's 
bjeen good/bad? <cl^arly, indicate which) . ' 



48. Have you done anything during the past two weeks that you especially 
like or dislike? (clearly indicate which) 



49, 



Were there any critical incidents that have happened during the past two 
weeks—things that may have affected your answers to these questions or 
were otherwise importa(nt to you? 



_^ _50. Approximate number of minutes you took to complete this survey. 
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CYCLCS SURVEY [^OMaSS]^ 

Hello! We're trying to learn more about what living at HMass is like aiul what 
types or rhonj7.es occur fUirin« the course of a year. We need your help In an- 
swering these questions which Focus on. your experiences ,throu}.',hout the year ami, 
in some specified cases, within the past two weeks- Please complete this survey 
today and return it as indicated. If you have any questions, contac^ us. at 
S*IS-1S'H. Thank you for your help. 

. • Student Affairs Research S Evaluation Ol Tice 



1. ' During the' past two weeks, how satisfied have you been with your UMass T 

experience? I) very dissatisfied; 2) dissatisfied; 3) sa|isried; 
U) very satisfied. 

2. During the past two weeks, how satisfied have you been with your 
academic experiefice? 1) very dissatisfied; 2) dissatisfied^ 

3) s"&tisfied; M) very satisfied. 

3. How satisfied have you been with your academic advisor? 1) very 
dissatisfied;, 2) dissatisfied; "a) satisfied; U) very satisfied. 

U. How satisfied are you with your academic progress the past 2 weeks? 
■* I) very dissatisfied; 2) dissatisfied; ,3) satisfied; 4) very satisfied 
5. How satisfied have you been with your housing ejCperience during the pjist 
2 weeks? 1) j/ery dissatisfied; 2) dissatisfied'; 3) satisfied; 

4) very satisfied. ^ ■ 



For questions 6-17, use this EXTENT SCALE: 

lUJ:ft^a very little extent 3) to some extent^ 5) to a very great 

J^to^a little extent U) to a great extent extent 

"NOf^E: Please i^espond to the following questions in context of the FAST TWO WEHKS. 



T. I r^el I have little influence over the things that happen to me at llMa.ss 
'7. I have been satisfied with the weather and outside environment. 



_^ 8. I lik*|myself. \ 

9. I hav^been able to participate^ in and^create fun while completing my 

necessary work. . * . _ 

10. I have usually been energetic and enthusiastic 
I II. I have been trusting of people, thave not been cautious or guarded. 
~ 12. I have felt lonely. . 

13. I have felt isolated from most of the 'pedple. 

14. I am satisfied with UMass's security progi^am. 

15. I have liked the people I live witft. > , 

16,. I have a conmitment to a working group, e.^. Outing Club, intramural 

sports. Student Government.. What group? V" ' 

17. To what extent are you satisfied with your average UMass course (neither 

your best nor worse course) .. , • *- ^ . 

During the past 2 weeks, to what extent have you been involved in tW'e following ^. 
activities: 18. Intellectual 19. Social. 20. Physical 

~ - . • 

During the past 2 weeks, to v)hat extent have you learned in e^ch of thes& three 
areas. Also give specific Examples of your learnings: 

21. Intellectual 22. Social 23. Physical 

4** ■ ' 

\ . : : . ^ 



■ _^ . ^ ^ ~- 

"m"! During the past 2 weeks, have you experienced any changes in your 

important personal relationships? 1) yes, bad change; 2).Jio change; 
3) yes, good change. , 
25. During the past 2 we^ks , approximately how many day's have you been unable 
to do your usual studying and work because you were sick? (Vir ite number.}. 
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26. On the average, how many hours have you slept per nicht during the »ast 

2 weeks? (Write number.) 
- ^" ^ weeks, how much ef lort have you put into your non-oourse 

academic work (include independent study, colloqs) in hours/week^ 
Durang the past 2 weeks, how much effort have you put into your courses 

in hours/week (include class time)? ' 
__^29. How many hours per week have you spent in your lounge/liviuR room, 

duriag the past 2 weeks? (Write number.) 
30. During the piist 2 weeks, how ma^y hours per week have you spent plaviiiL'. 

relaxing? (Write' number. ) 
— ^ — 31. During this semester, have you seriously considered transferring tn 
another institution? 1) no; 2) yes. » ' ■ 

For questions 32-39 please rate the characteristics of UMass as either good or had. 
•» 

1_32. Large student body: I badi 2) good ' 

^3. High density of studeiqt?: 1) bad; = 2) good 

Outdoor environment: 1) had; 2) good. 

Tuition: 1) bad; 2) good 

^f"- Student Activeness: 1) bad; 2) good , * * i 

''7. Academic atmosphere: 1) bad; 2) good 

^8. Responsiveness of faculty: l)bad; 2) good . ' 

39. Responsiveness of no n-academic student services": 1) bad; 2) good 

Residence: i) on c«mpus ; 2) Central;' Orchard Hill; U) Northeast; 

S) Southwest; 6) Sylvan; 7) Fraternity/Sorority 

^1-. Sex: \1) male; 2) fen^le y • 

M2. Class: 1) freshman; 2) sophomore; 3) junior; U) senior; 

S) non-classified. 
Are you a transfer student? 1) yes; 2) no. 

}^^. Age: 1) under 18; 2) 18-19; 3) 20-21; i4) 22-23; 5) 214-25; 6) over 25. 

. Are you a member of the Third World? 1) yes; 2> no. 

Primarily associated School: 1) CAS; 2) Educ; 3) SB'A; 4) Engr. ; 

5) PE; 6) Health Sci.; 7) Food/iJatl Res.; 8) Other 



_M7. About UMass, I feel 



_M8. Has anything hapii^ended to you personally during the past two weeks 
been good/bad? , (Clearly indicate which.) 



3: 

thfTr £ 



_M9. Have you done anything during the past two weeks that you especially 
dike or dislike? (Clearly indicate which.) 



SO. 




weeks--thinj2;s that may have aPFected your answers to these r|uesti(ins or 
were btherwise import.ant to you?_ 



wo 



^l- Approximate number of minutes you took to complete th^s survey: ^ '"^ 

>) less than i n miiuites; 2) 11-15; 3) 16^20; . M) more than ^0 mint i tj^ 
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Hampshire, University, AflHERST COLLtGE Office of Institutional 

Amherst Cycles Survey . ^ Research 

Hello! We are trying to learn more about what living at Amherst is like:' 
what types of changes occur during the course of a y^ar. We need your help in 

I answering th.ese questions which focus on your experience DURING THE PAST TWO 
WEEKS. Please complete this l^cles Survey today , and return it to OIR, Box 
289, via college mail. Leave blank inapplicable quektions; feef free to add 

. marginal comments or use the back of the nailer sheet. Thank you! (Your 
prompt response will save us the task of following ijp.) " 



T- How many tihie's have you met with your adviscir in the paijt two weeks 

(wri te numbeiO • , I 

_2. How many tota\ hours have you met with your advisor/ in the-past two weeks, 
_3. How would you Kate your contacts with your advisor: 1) poor; 2) fair; 

3) good; 4) verXgood; 5) excellent. j 
_4. How satisfied havXyou been with your adviior; 1) very dissatisfied; 

2) dissatisfied; 3) satisfied; 4) very satisfied. ■ ; 

_5. How satisfied are you wi^th your aca/lemic p/rogress the past two weeks 

(use codes from Questi on^) . / I 

_6. During the past two weeks; how satisfied have you been with your Amherst 

experience (use the codes from Qiiestion 
J. How satisfied have you been witn your dor(mi tory/fraterni ty/of f-campus 

living experience during the past two we^ks (use codes from Question 4). 



For questions 8. - 26 use this EXTEIlf SCALE: 1) ti a very little extent; 2) to a 
little extent; 3) to some extent; 4) to a great /extent; 5) to a very great extent. 



\ 
\ 



_ft. I have been satisfied with the help provided by faculty members (use \ 

(EXTENT SCALE). . ^ j 

__9. I feel I have, little influence over the things that happen to me. 
_-10. I have been satisfied with the weather and outside environment the past 

two weeks. 1 
JK I like myself. " ' ' ! 

J2. During the past two weeks, I have been able to participate in and/or • 

create fun wMle completing my necessary work. i 
J3. I have usually been energetic and enthusiastic. «» j 

J4. I have-been trusting pf people, I have not been cautious or guarded. j 
J5. I have felt lonely during the past two weeks. • 
_16. I have felt isolated from most of the people at Amherst. 1 
J7. I am satisfied with Amhersf College's security program. ! 
J8. I have liked the people I live with the'past "two weeks. 
J9. I have a commitment to a working group--eg. orchestra, athletic team, 

Amherst Student, club. What group: 

XX. During the past two weeks, to what extent have you been involved in - 
the following activities: 

^20. Intellectual' __2V.\ Social ' 22. Physical 

During the past two weeks, to. what extent have you Jearned in each of 
these three areas. Also give specific e'xamples of your learnings: 
^23. Intellectual ^24. Social ^25. Physical 



To what extent are you satisfied with your average Amherst College course 
(neither your best nor worse course), over the last two weeks. 
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27. During the past two weeks, havVyou experienced"any changed in your ~ 

ir°o^H^f relationships: l).very bad; 2) bad; 3) no change; ^ 
'i) good; 5) very good. « , ' , . » » 

?n'^n^wo^^ P'lU two weeks; approximately how many days ,have you been unable 
to do your usual studying and work' because you were sick. 
■30 In the nl^r?!; ^"^'"'-^ Hours have you slept per night (write number). 

S voir rn,ii.p. ^ reading non-credit programs, lectures not related 
■^1 ' n y°"'^io'J'^ses,. private journal , etc.) in hours per wfeek. 

Ji. Uuring the, past two weeks, how much effort have^you put into your courses 

in_Joursjejiw^ / " ^ A ^'""^r courses . _ 

refaxing-^^''^ ^""^ "^^^^^ ^""^ '"'"^ P^' "^^^ ^^^^ ^P^^t playing^ 

34. . cirrenl ^^^^l^all^^^V' ^"^^^"^"^^^ • | 

II' ^^"J^^i^^o^^ semesters in residence Ft-Amherst (not on leave). " .1 
- fnnL 1''°'"'"^ Amherst, the number of semesters away from the 

College on leave, wi thdrawal , 'Tield 'study, etc. (if not zero, note .j 

ufZfll .^rn'^r' college before coming to Arrtherst^ j' 

(transfer students write number; non-triTiififs write zero), 
what is.vour mamr nr nmhahio — , ' 



j . ^ transfer students write number; non 

I 38, What is. your major or probable major 

Ho' Present nn."rtSr'%°^^''"'"?i'^ '^'^^ 2) some; 3) extensive, 

i 4) hu.LL°l^ 5f medicine; 2) law; 3) graduate stud/; 

I 4j busines%; 5) other; 6) undecided. ' • ' 

! — \' '^ *\'f ^^'^ pass/fail option next year? 

l\ ^^^^ 2 probably yes; 3). not sure; 4) probably not; 
42 Jinr^"^ ^ ^^^""'h' please note whether you would have used. ) 
"-M I " ^ . ■ Your sex: 1) male; 2)"7i^flirie. 
^44. Are you a member of the ThTFd World: 1) no; 2) yes! 

45. About Amherst, I feel • 



46. 



'has b2p^^anSH/hS5?"?M*° you. personally during 'the- past two weeks that 
nas Deen good/bad? (Clearly indicate which) 



I H^p n°.^-h^TV;i"9 during.the past two weeks that you especially 

' - l^Ke or dislike? (Clearly indicate which) M^i-idny 



48. 



49, 




Were there any critical incidents that have happened during the past 

Approx((yiate the number of minutes you took to complete this survey. 
— — ^^-<=v ^ 
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EmOYER--a^ED EVALUATIONS OF IIARCUM PROGRAMS 

Boris Blai, Jr. 
Harcum Junior College 

The link between postsecond^ry education and occupations has 
"always been one of the majoA concerns in studies and policy debates 
on the question of humanpower yevelopment and utilization/ During 
the last two decades a great de^l ha^een written on this topic and 
efforts ^ continuously being make to reexaJ^ne latest findings, to 
provide a framework of action that Van help insure the best develop- 
ment and utilization of all our human\ resources. ^ 

^The issue of trailing for flexibility in occupational develops 
ment represents one of the more important and critical areas of con- 
cern for education- and its policy makers. There is, in general, a 
great deal of career indecision during bne's educational development. 
High proWiftions of both men and women shift in and out of varies 
occupational groupings during their undergradtiate years. 

For exWple, the proportiqn of undergraduate college men who 
hold the sameA^career plans^as freshmen and as college seniors ranges 
from a high of 56% for school teachers to a low of 7% for mathema- 
ticians. Overall, the most stable initial plans are for careers in 
teaching, law, engineering, and the health fields, in that a relatively 
high proportion of students planning such careers maintain their plans 
over time. Those with career plans in the sciences show the lowest 
stability rates. Parenthetically, I mightT add that at Harcum there 
is evidence of a high^degree of stability in career selection and 
career planning. A recent-year analysis revealed, among a sample of 
'\ \ ' 73 



500 graduates, that 8 out o^ 10 had ixiaintained their initial career 

choices right on through Harcum gxadvation. Perhaps a major reason 

for tWs high level of stability is Harcum' s trrsistence that each 

curriculum offered be geared to the development of skills having 

inter field and inter-occupational transferability. 

A curriculum analysis which was completed two years ago revealed 

that among all of the programs qf fered - some 21 options - the 

\ * 
College had carefully designed into virtually all programs a core of 

general educati^ represented by course offerings in the three major 
areas of Behavioral Sciences, Natural Sciences, and Humanities. In 
those few instanQ,es\ (technician programs) where this distribution 
was not an established requirement of the prescribed co\irses, 
available electives in' each curriculum provided the student flexibi- 
lity to pursue interests in any of these areas. 

In essence, this approach permits the development of programs • 
designed to develop basic competencies in mathematics, language- 
^ communications, and skills on interpersonal behavior. These are, of 
course, competencies which could be important in performing tasks in 
a wide variety of occupations that persons may^^iSitSIr ^pon college 
^r^^uation. In pursuing this approac^h, Harcum believes ifcs, graduates 
acq/uire^generalizable competencies and are ready either to entfer the 
world of work in fields that interest them, or to continue their 
formal schooling and acquire the necessary knowledge to become ex- 
perts or scholars in their disc;Lplines. ^ 

It is recognized that criti.cs of §^uch competency-based education 
argue that eciiication is not designed exclusively, orN^en primariljr, 
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to enhanj^e job performance. \;here are other significant, non-economic 
benefits to be derived - such asV meaningful life, a sense of satis- 
faction in what one is doing, fulfillment, self-actualization, and 
other personal or 'psychic-income' ben^its. 

In full agreement with this thesis, ]Nwould, however , suggest 
that in doing a job .competently , there is the ^rong implication that 
the individual is making a societal contribution v which also serves 
as a form of self-fulfillment and a source of satisfaction. Addi- 
tionally, when a job is 'well dbne^, one's self-esteem is enhanced, 
and thus one is provided with ' experiences which are supportive- of 
self-actualizationT - 

At Harcum, it is a firmly-held belief that an excellent means 
for gauging the pi^actical effectiveness^ of its occupationally- 
oriented programs is to obtain candid, anonymous evaluations from 
employers of Harcum graduates. In essence, these evaluations can 
provide a yardstick for the measurement of educational effectiveness 
among the various career-oriented curriculums offered by the College. 

A substantial part of the total instructional budget at Harcum 
is earmarked fo}:< occupational programs of study which have been 
designed to equip the successful graduate with immediately-useable 
job sjfc^ls, knowledge, and attitudes.. It is therefore'a matter of 
'soyAid mart^gement policy to provide for this essential evaluation 
techi^que\i^ an overall system of educational accountability. 

Typicaliy,\program evaluation data is confined to such quanti-. 

" ■ 

tatiye dimensionX^as numbers graduating in a pi^ogram of study, and 
numbers successful i^btaining employment in the field for which 
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such educational ^preparat ion is appropriate. In the Harcum scene, a 
qualitative dimension has been added as a vital part of the total, 
on-going evaluation plan at the College, 

* Beyond the annual questionnaire follow-Mp inquiry among most- 
tecent graduates, which provides important information about jobs 
obtained, salaries, geographic location, and similar demographic 
facts - qualitative eva>tlation data is also obtained. Thils consists 
of information who^ primary focus is upon specific aspects^of job. 
performance cojilpetencies. 

Employer s^?:e^nvi ted to respond, anonymously, to an ev^uation 
questionnaire. This instrument consists x^f 24 specific items ^ich, 
whexLJCesponded to, provide evaluative feedback information on three \ 
major skills competency areas. I will t^ot itemize the 24 specific 
skills competencies at this time. However , they will be found In 
the Appendix to the paper covering this presentation Which will be 
made available later to those desiring the information. 

The learning experiences we seek to assess through this follow- ^ 
up technique are grouped into three major areas of performance-based 
competencies. These are: . 1-technical skills; 2-human relations 
skills; and^3-prob^em-solving concepts and abilities. ^ In addition, 
several questions are asked relating to job advancement possibilities 
of the employee, as well as the employer* $ assessment of desir;e to 
hire other future Harcum graduates. Collectively, this series olE^ 
questions provides an in-depth assessment which is expressed in 
terras of measurable befiavioral objectives,^ with the emphasis clearly 
on job perforraance through mastery of objectives. 

To distinguish varying qualitative levels of job perforraance, a 
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4-item, Likert-type seale-pf response-categories is utilized 'f of 
the evaluation of the 24 sk;LHs items included in the questionnaire. 
This consists of an assigned score-value of: 4 equals perfprmance 
■ adjudged as 'Highly Effective''; 3 for 'Effective' performance; 2 
for 'Ineffective' performance, and 1 for 'Highly Ineffective' job^ 
performance. In addition, for the two questions relating to .iob 
advancement possibilities and desire for future hire of Harcum 
graduates, a 5-category scale was utilized in which the score- 
5-Excellent; 4=Very Good; 3=Good; 2= Fair; and l=Poor. 

The data-responses received from employers is analyzed in both 
group and individual terms.- For example - a mean score is determined 
for each of the 5 specific skills items included in the broad T§ch- 
nical Skills group. This is done by program of study so that Pro- 
gram Directors and other concerned faculty and staff personnel iriay 
pin-point specific weaknesses and strengths, assessed by these 
employers. 

This basic, analysis-pattern is repeated for each of the Harcum 
programs of study in which thp employers respond. A very practical 
outcome of this evaluatic^i^ sct^eme has been that relative weaknesses 
in Job-related skills becomes Apparent. As a direct consequence ^ 
modifications in program content have been effected in such areas of 
problem-solving skills as problem definition and, problem recognition; 
in human relations skills such as oral expression, written expression, 
and accepting criticism; and also such technical skills as knowledge 
of equipment, equipment maintenance, and accurate manipulation, of 
equipment. . , , - ' » 

I . 

. To date, some of the uses of this assessment information have 
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included: 
hi . ^ • , 

!♦ Data suimnaries E^elating to individual programs of study. 

The^e have been developed for the primary use of the concerned Pro- 

gram Directors; 

o ■ 

2. Rank-ordering of skills competencies. This has been a use- 
ful guide to the assessed relative importance, among these employers, 
of *'very specific job skills competencies. This, in turn, may be 

# 

translated into varying degrees of emphasis placed upon the prepara- 
tion for the skills competency within the Harcum program of study; and 

^ 3. Data summaries relating to the three broad job skills areas 
have been prepared. Thes^^-lia^ve^pro pertinent data to examine 

differences among the various turriculums, pointing up areas of 
comparative instructional 'weakness' and 'strength'. 

Two collateral, serendipitous findings have been associated 
with this evaluation procedure. On the questionnaire form, an 
open-ended item was Included. It was simply termed "Comments", 
with space provided for write-in observations. Some 27 write-in 
statements have been t)£fered, to date. Complimentary comments re- 
garding the job effectiveness of Harcum graduates have been gratify^ing 
to receive, but of even greater practical value have been the some- 
times detailed suggestions for specific modifications in curriculum 
content. 

J" 

The second finding relates to a relationship or correlation 
between graduation quality-point averages of these graduates and 
composite evaluation scores. When a composite rating score is 
assigned to the evaluated job skills competencies of these graduates, 
based upon a totaling of evaluations assigned to the specific 24 
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skills item identified in the questionnaire, a statistically signi- 
ficant positive correlation was found. yshould further experience 
with this follow-up evaluation technique yield additional evidences 
of significant relationships between these tV variables, it could 
be very useful information for use in the career counseling of the 
individual. The college's Career Resource Center has expressed 
an interest in exploring further the possible development of such 
descriptive-predictive information. 

During the two years this scheme has been in operation, some 
51 employers have responded to the questionnaire inquiry. They em- 
ployed Harcum graduates of seven different programs of study, and on 
the descriptive scale«Df 4=Hi^hly Effective; 3=Effective, othe- average 
value of their evaluations in the Technical Skills area was 3.2. In 
the Human Relations skills area, their average evaluation was 3.3; 
and in the area of Problem-solving Abilities they rated the Harcum 
graduates 3.3. With but one exception, -the ratings for this recent 
group of Harcum graduates in seven different programs of study was 
at least 3.0, or 'Effective'. As^^reviously indicated, group averages 
combining the evaluations of all seven programs w^re, in each of the 
three major job competency areas, an "Effective-plus" rating. This 
is, of course, .gratifying to report - but of even greater significance 
to the College has been the pin-pointing of specific areas within 
prograrasT' of preparation which, in the collective judgement of these 
51 employers, were evaluated as relative 'weaknesses'. 

To date, faculty and staff response to this evaluation scheme has 
been quite positive. It is, of course, most gratifying for them when 
they receive positive feedback from a key constituency - the employers 
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of their students. It is anticipated that this annual evaluation- 
review will continue. This should provide useful information to con- 
sider in the updating of curricular content. 

, In brief then - this use of empirical ^evidence in an evaluation 
plan is predicated on the assumption that quality of preparation for 
employment is a key element of occupational program evaluation. This 
particular technique is not unique to Harcum. As part of a broad- 
based evaluation program, it was initially developed, and first uti- 
lized in 1971, at Moraine Valley Community College in Illinois. 

It is a relatively uncomplicated procedure which can provide 
usefully practical information for both faculty members and staff- 
administrators. We can, and we do recommend it I 
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HAR5uM JUNIOR COLLEGE APPENDIX 
OUice of .Research 

' Employer-Based Evaluation 
of Harcum Programs 

v» ' / 

Harcum Program: 

PJease check ONE only for each numbered itemr 

JTechnical skills levels trf preparation - 

' ^^^M Highly - Highly 

^. 1 Effective Effective Ineffective Ineffective 

^ Handles eouipment with sp^ed * » * ' 

2. ^jManipul^tes equip, with accuracy ^ 

3. Uses equipment creatively 

4. Knowledge 4PR]uipment 
5% Eouipment maintenance 

Conunent 




Human relations skilli 

1. CQoperates^with fell<^ workers 

2. Proinotes uses of new Ways ^ • 

3. Helps^people ^ 1_ 

4. Accessible to others * K . - 

5. Oral expression - ^ \ 

6. ^^rit|ten expression _^ ^ _IZ___\ ^— 

7. Listens to others ' ■ \ 

8 • Recolmmends in non -offending way ^/ ' \ • \ 

9.^Xooperate8 with supervisor . 

10. Accepts criticism _____ 

11^. Asks appifopriate questions _^ ^ . 

. Problem solving abilities , \ 

. 1. Coordinating " , . ^ ; 

2. Organizing ' - ^ , 

3. Scheduling ^ 

^4^1anning ^ ' 

5^ Problem recognition 



. 6. Implementing ^successful solutions ^ ' - 

7. Problem definition - .' ^- . • 

8^ Consid^r# alternatives ( ^ : 

^ Jfob Advancement Possibilities ■ ^ , 

Excellent Very Good G tfod Fair^ . '"^ Poor* 



Why? ^ ^ 

Your desire to hire other future Harcum graduates: \ ^ ^ / v 

Excellent Very Good Good ^ Fair P oor 

- / — - . 
Other Commeqte? ; " " " 
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PROJECT t'ULSE ; A PLANNING TQOL IN A* TIME * 
/ OF DIMINIvSHING RESOURCES 



Ahn C. Luciano, CSJ and_ Larry G. Benedict 
k> University of Massachusetts 

• , ' . \ 

College an^ university decision makers—president^ deans, de-' 

• • 

partment heads^ faculty groups—make many decisions affecting sto^nts 
Often these decisions are made Without systematically consul^^iig 
students, without considering or incorporating their attitudes or 
opinions, Students complain of being left oiit of the decision maklrfg 
process, about not having a voice in those many Hecisions whicih e|- 
feet theiA, 

Undoubtedly there are university decision makers who say, "B^t 

we, did call the Student Senate," or ^1 did, accept a petitio\ frpm . 

. ■■ ■-■V. - ^ / " , . 
such and such a group," or "I did read the letter In the '^student 

' • - '■ ■ 

newspaper." ' All of these are .certainly Student opinion. The point 

is that these sources of data represent only some students' opinions. 



Such data sources ar« neither reliable, systematic, nor representa- 
tive^vfays of gathering studenlvf^lijl^. Vocal minorities, "squeaky 
wheels", and "guesstimates" probably don't reflec^ a representative 
student point of view, but rather a special interest group. They 
can in fact be harmful because they usually overlook the majority 
of students on campus. ' , ^ 

University decision makers, if they are truly' concerned about \ 
the often verbalized "desire to meet student, needs," should hav^ a ^ 
rapid, reliable, systematic way- of^ collecting data on those needs* 
Furthermore, student needs data should be incorporated into the 
'\. '83 



iiniversiLy decision makinp, procosS;^ 

Such a system becomes all tUe more important in light of the 

■A 

rapidly and continually changing profile of students and "^Student 

< 

needs. Gone are the massive strikes and sit-ins of only a few years 
ago. Gone are the mass marches and demonstrations. But what has re- 
placed them? Right now researchers across the country ate undoubtedly 
conducting studies to determine what students are like and what they 
need^ Such data will' probably be "obsolete by the time it becomW' 
widely available to university administrators and other decision 
makers* The student body will have changed again. \ 

We can no longer rely on khe slow, traditional,, research process 



to gather student data, analyze^ these dalta and report tftem as 



ra^idl3^^as^%he data''' ate needed. We havt; to have a fasfc^rYmore flex- 
ible capability^^of meeting our dat^ jieeks^ . 

The Unl^Versii^ of Massachusetts at 'Amherst recognized^ this need . 
Several years ago} §nd in 1973 UMas^ developed and implemen\ted a new 
stWent opinion survey system.* The concept was based on the per- 
^ceaved neeJ of various university decision makers to h^e stuct^nt 
opinion iijformation in making various deci^ons. Many problemsj 
^rise^^^Xapd issu^fe had a^^j^n on the Upiversity campus during, Ah^ 
coui;^se of\^the previous fekfs whose nature mati'dated in{iut of student 
opinion. J?\Dr example, during^ the War Protest Strike of 1970,. or 
the sit-iti tpsf protest R^TC on campus, information^ student^ needs 



*The iaea c^f developio^, and implementing such an information system 

was -conceived of ^ fWe Associate Dean of Students,. W. Daniel Fitzpatrick 

and implel&ented by Dr.^ Larry G. Benedict, Staff Assistant for Research 



and Evaluation. 
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and opinions had not "been systematically collected and yet such/datk 
we^e needed. At the time of c\he conception of Project PULSE thire \ 
was no organized system for collecting or channeling student i^Iffc^^ 
^mationl PULSE was\therefore organized to provide such data. / 

The ptkjject was designed to serve as"an information ^ii*l^ring 
. service for various decision makers on campus. "Decision maker" 
\was defined to ^clude not iust administrative personnel, but faculty, 
^s\udents, and various campus org^niz^itions as well. The specific 
.^ pur^pose given this project was4wto-fold: (^) to develop and/rovide 
a system ^whereby a rapid respo'hse could ^e obtained from the student 
body on any subject matter, eKpecialiy current events; and (2) to 
fill a vital gap in available information. 
^^^ "Q'pe^tion of Project PULSE , " 

4 Project PULSE is a Gallup- type poll.■'^ Each t^eek, other than ^ 
the first, of the Fall and and Spring semesters a student opinion ■ 
survey is designed and implemented. A- random sample of the designated 
student population is chosen by computer. The size of the sample 
varies with each surVey, but an average sample size is 300-350 
students. . The computer sampling program prints : .^tudent name, p6 
number, class,, sex, address and telephone number.' l^ustments can 
be made in the type of student selected ,.^f or example, just under- 

> 

graduates, just on-campus student residents, just sophomore, etc. 
A different random sample is chosen each week. 

Students are hired as interviewers. Most or these are' on the 

a 

Federal Work^St4dy Program. These interviewers (15-20 students) are 

trained in telephone interviewing techniques by the project director 

at the beginning of each semester. The interviews are all conducted 
t - • /\ 
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over the telephone during a sl:c hour periodXone evening a week. In 

\ * *• 

the, actual interviewing process, \th^ interviewet fills out a worksheet 
for each person he/she is to call and records the responses to the 
survey on this sheet. Once the interview is completed the data are 
then transferred to optical scanning sheets. These sheets are pro- 
cessed i)y'an optical scanner which punches the data ontd computer 
cards. An item analysis program is then run. A final report is 
then written by the project director and sent to the decision maker 
requesting the data as well as to others on our mailing list. 

In the^beginning PULSE was designed as a Student Affairs project— 
which it still is. However in its three years of operation, it has 
expanded into a Student Affairs project servicing the University. 
Last year 28% of the surveys, conducted were on Academic matters. 
Planning Toojirs - 

Last year, most of the surveys conducted by PULSE were for 
purposes of planning. "These ranged from making plans for changes in 
the student newspaper to plantiifrg for fee increases in varying de- 
grees across various fee-based operations. Thef following are examples: 

A Housing Requirement Survey was requested by the Vice-Chancellor' 
Office in both the Fall of 197A and Spring of 1975., Its purpose ^was 
to determine students' reactions* to various residency and dining 
options.- After the surveys tere conducted and a comparison of the 
two semesters made, p^ns fot voluntary housing and dining were not ' 
developed but rather a slight 'change in the previous housing re- 
quirement wag, planned for th^s year. 

/ The Acadi^mic Computer Needs 'Committee of ^e President of the 

^. ' ■ • . ^ ' 
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University ^rcquesicHl that I'm.Sli conduct a sutfvey to determine 'a tu- 
dencs* use of the computer and their computer need^. The results 
of the survey were to be used with the results of comparable faculty, 
staff , "administration questionnaites so that plans could be made to 
meet the needs of the three campuses of UMass in the next five years* 
Recommendations were made to, President Wood oa the basis of the re- 
sults of these surveys. ! 

An Alcohol Use, and Attitudes Survey was conducted for the 
.University Alcohol Task Force. The purpose of this ^survey was to 
g^er. baseline data concerning student use of and attitudes toward, 
alcohol and to identify ^ome pattema-of personal alcohol' use. The 
results of^this survey wer^x used (1) a^^ basis of a grant proposal 
submitted to the National .Institute on Alaohcrl Abuse and Ardofiolism 
for a preventatively-oriented alcohol education" program^ and (2) as an 
encouragement to ^1 Task Force in planning strategies to deal with 
identified areas of need and to continue efforts to assess the scope 
of alcohol-related problems. 

Another example to'be cited is the North Village PrSgram survey. 
North Village is a University housing project, and the Program is 
one for families living -in the project. ' The purpose of the survey 
was to determine -the attitudes and o{)inions of the North Village 
residents toward this Program. The data gathered and reported pro- ' 
vided (1) program justification; (2) concrete data indicating impact 
of the profetam; and (3) a basis for planning a change in program, 
direction for the following year to ificlude programs for families, 
without children. 

■ 87 . • ■ . 
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* A Student Activities Outdoor Interest Group wanted data to ex- 
• amine concei;ning wh^ch activities students participate in, alon^ or 
in groups, and any /additional activities they might donsider if 



op- 



portunities and facilities were provided. Project PULSE conducted 
/ a s^^rvey for this putpose. The. data was used fco identify the support 
for a new outdoors activity program and to plan for such a program 
if. the support was indicated. As a result of the PULSE survey a 
new Outdoors Activities, P^cogram was' initiated af the University* 
Resources 

* 

\ '^e final consideration of this papfer is the resources needed 
to operate such a project as Project PULSE, These are Kept at a 
minimum by using student help and many of the existing resources at 
the University. Almost all Of the student interviewers are enlisted 
by the Financial Aid Office through the Federal Work Study Program. 
This pY^ogram allows a student to work°15-2D hours per week. However, 
biecause of scheduling difficulties, many^ work-study students are 
i^nable' to work 15 hours during the regular work week. PULSE offers 
these Students a chance to work an additional three to six hours per 

/ n ' . ■ ■ » 

week, allying many studei^ts who would, othdrvise not be able to,^ 
a chance to work the maximum hours allowed. « 

„ \ , ° 

The Administxative Data' P^rocessing (ADP) Department has written ^ 
the program to draw a random sample from the University stiiden^ body. 
For e^ch survey ADP runs the^ program, making those^ adjus.tments ne9essary 
f0r a given survey sample. ' ^ 

The Stuflent Affairs computer staff and facilities run the*scanning 

sheets through the. optical scanner which punches the data onto computer 

■ <=> ■ 
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cards, provi^^es a prin^-out of the cards foV choking purposes and 
sorts and counts ca'Has^ when needed, ^ The caWs aVe also run t|iroug 
the designated program on the computer for an \item\ analysis t 
./Staff, Technical' advice and expertise are also\avb\lable thri^h 
them. ) ^ 

Telephones and office space are provided on the evej^ang the * 

survey by the Student Affairs Office, the Housing Offite, a^^ the'' ' 

Dean of Students Office. Recruitment is done through those schools 

or departments on campus with research components, especially the 

Center for Educational Research of the Schoor of Education, The 

faculty from this school has also provided /PULSE with technickl ad- 
» .J. 
vice and expertise. Thus very few "hard money" resources are used^ 

the Project. Much interdepartmental help and cooperation provides 

the real basis for the development and continued success of PU^SE, 

As estimate of the maximum direct cost of a PULSE survey for 

a week is: . • 

Work study match: , ^ * • 

. student intervieWfers 
project assistant 
State funds for interviewers 
PpPject director (assistantship) 
Secretary (2/5 total salary) 
Materials paper 

xerox ^ 
Optical Scan sheets 




$2iCH ^ 

In actuality the cost for each survey is between $180 and $220 
per week depending on number of s^ti^dents working ^ach week, len^ 
of survey and report requiring secretarial time, amount of materia^ 
used, etCp ' - * 'i 

To date, 'over 10, DOO students have been surveyed by PULSE 
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y decision-^makiog^ process • PULSE is coh- 



interviewers for the^ purpose of gatherir|g data from them to incor- 
porate into the Unive\ 

sidered by its- clients \|o have moved the dJbision making process on 
campus a considerable w|y from the "seat-of-\h^~p4p^8^ guesstimate 
to a planned, systematic\.data--based process, 






^ A List of 1974-1975 PULSE Surveys' 

*Career Options /Carnegi e Project (SAREO Report #52)' 

Client: Carnegie Project, Admissions 
Purpose: To determine the extent to which sophomores have 
chosen their majors. ' 
Use of Results: To' decide whether ^ career search proposal to help 
\ - sophomores choose th^ir majors should L implemented. 

*AmhersKLaw Enforceme nt Survey (SAREO Report //53) 

ClJWit: Amherst Law Enforcement Study Committee ^ 
Purpo^^ 'To determine the opinions of UMass stUdentV toward 
V Amherst police \ 
^ Use of Resul.ts-\ To be used as a^part of the LESC's citizen Lrvey to 
' Metermine (1) "the citizen's role in Amherst\police / 
lipricy and procedures" and (2) "whether .to ejtW 
: an\ofdiiSance-.to protect civil liberties." \ "j 

Student Needs AssgssXt Survey (SAREO Report //56. Summary; ' //sA Final) 

Client: sAREO fi^Vi^^^ng Rahge Counselor Training eommittee 
of the Resburcev Metwork 
Purpose: To deterniinkwha\students define as n^eds at UMaL 
> .this fall \ \ ; \ 

- Use of Results: To generate a ^ioriW& list of^tudent needs.' 

*Early Dec isions Survey 7 SARRn Repo^ //5^ 

Client: Admispitpns / 
Purpose: To de'teVine student Attitudes toward an Early 
■ Decisions Policy for Admissions 
Use of Results: To niake a decision as to whether this policy should 
be adopted by the University. 

*Meal Tick et Survey "(SAREO Report //59) 

■ 

.Client: Food Services GoverXing Board 

Purpose: To~ determine student views of the University Pood 
Servlcejs Meal Ticket 
e ^f Results: To make decisions concerning the" pHce of meal 

tickefcs, food plan and services for spring semester. 
*Alcohol Survey (SAREO Report //60) ^ 

\ > ' ■ 

Client : University Alcohol Task Force A 
Purpose: To determine' individual attitudesNtoward alcohol 
and its uiTe in the community and to identify sqme 
„ ' - . patternsW personal alcohol use - 
Use of Results: To assist In the development and implementation of 
^ ^H"able cqmmunity-wide alcohol education iJrogram 
and to give some direction in developing and planning 
a more comprehensive Survey. 



\ • 

*Cor!feglan Stirvey (SAIffiO Report , #61) 

Client/ Managing Editor of the Collegian 
Purpose: To determine student opinion of the Collegian re- 
garding content and methods of reporting 
Use of Resul'ts: To make decisions concerning any Changes in the 
Collegian. 

^Academic Governance Survey (SAREO' Report #64) 

/ ■ • ^ • 

Client: Student Academic Affairs Committee of the Student 
Senate . 
Purpose: To determine^ the students' role in the Academic 
Governance of the University ^ 
Use of Results: To decideN^hether this committee should go deeper 
into academics affairs — especially curriculum, and 
. to plan accordingly. 

^Outdoor Activities, Survey (SAREO Report #65) 

' Client: Outdoor Interest Group / 
Purpose: To examine which activities students 'presently par- 
ticipate in, alorie or in groups, and/ any additional 
activities they might consider if oRportunities 
and facilities were provided / 
Use of Remits: To identify the support for a hew ojdtdoors activity 
program and then to plap an outdoors activity pro- 
gram if support is indicated. * V 

^Housing. Requirement Survey (SAREO Repo/tts #74, 75, 76) 

Client: Vice-Chancellor's Office - 
Purpose: To determine student^' reactions to various residency 
\ and dining options 
Use of Results: To help make plans ^or next year about living and 
dining requirements^ 

Heads' of Residence Survey .(SAREO Report #72) 

Client: Office of Residential Life " ■ \ 
Purpose :? To determine student attitudes towaifd and perceptions 
of their Heads of Re§id6nce 
Use of s/esults: "fo be used in an information jacket to be sent to 

1^ , 1975-76 candidates for^Hi^ad of Residence vacancies. 

Public Safety Survey (SAREO Report #78) 



Client: Department of Public Safety / 
Purpols^e: To determine student opinions pn the effectiveness 
of the Public Safet^y Program— especially In the 
residence halls 

yse of Results: T^ aid in the department evaluation for Sjiylent Affairs, 
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*Honors Program Survey (SAREO Report #81) 



Client: 
Purpose : 



Use of Results; 



Honors Office 

(1) To guage knowledge and opinions of Honors Program 
among non-Honors undergraduates • 

(2) To get opinions of courses, advisors, etc. from 
Honors Ptogram students 

To assess the extent to which expectations of 
students in the Program are being satisfied, and 
to plan a course of action for next semester. 



Rhetoric Survey (SAREO Report #79) 



Client: 
Purpose: 

Use of Results: 



Academic Affairs Committee of the Student Senite 

To gather information on the actual workings jbf 

the Rhetoric Progrkm this year ' ' 

To support a mptidn concerning the llhetoric Program 

sponsored by Academic Affairs to be put before 

the Academic Matters Council of the Faculty Senate. 



^Career P lanning Survey (SAREO Report #84) 



^Client: 
^ Purpoae : 

Use of Results: 



Student Development Center ^ 
To determine students' views on how important 
several of the existing functions (and some proposed 
functions/) of SDC are 

To re-exabine what SDC is doing and to determine 

if they Ard meeting students' needs, so that planning 

for nexty year can be more realistic. 



* Fee Increases Survey (sWo Report #82) 



Client: 
Purpose : 



Use of Results: 



Studen^fe) Affairs and Budgeting 

To de^termine students' opinions on possible fee / 
increases in fee-based operations given certain 
cost increases 

As information to be used when planning ""fee increases 
for the next academic year. y'"^^' 



Cycles Survey ' (SAREO Report #86) 



Client: 
Purpose : 
tr 

Use of Result^: 



Student Affairs Research & Evaluation Office (SAJIEO) 
To collect information on undergraduates' perceptions 
of college life . ^ 

To build a data base fgr future reference and 
Qomparispn witK Hampshirfe and Amherst Colleges. 

%orth Village Survey (SAREO Report #85) 

Client: Mental Health 

Purpose: To determine the attitudes and b^>inions of North 

; . Village (a University housing project) residents about 

, the North Village Program for Families- 
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Use of Results: 



To assess how' effective this Program is and what 
changes need to be made so that revised plans can 
be drawn up. 



^Computer Needs Survey (SAREO Report #87) 



Client: 
Purpose : 

Use of Results: 



Academic Computer' Needs Committee 
To determine students' use of the computer and 
^ their computer needs 

To be used with comparable faculty, staff;, admini- 
stration questionnaires sd that plane can be made 
to meet the demands of the Amherst, Boston an^ . 
Worcester campuses' of UMass in the next five years, 



*(indidates used for planning) 
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INSTITUTIONAL POLICY RESEARCH ON STUDENT RATINGS 'OF INSTRUCTION 

Edward. L. Delaney, Jr. and Edgar E- Coons, Jr. 
New York University 

Background - 
Evaluation of faculty performance has been a longstanding policy 
In most institutions of higher education. While teaching and learning 
have always been the central functions of postsecondary education .-^it" 
is the faculty role as scholar and researcher which has traditionally.^ 
been the pifimary standar'd for recognition of institutional excellence 
and faculty competence. Associated with current pressures toward 
•performance-based teacher accountability in education is the in- 
creasing importance-^placed on the teaching function. The use of 
student ratings of instruction has become a popular, though contro- 
versial. assessment technique for evaluating te'aching >ef f ectiveness . 
Student rating instruments have been 'developed andus^d for a 
^-^(ariety of Jjurposps.iri institution^ whose "natures and goals cover " 
the ^^rum of post-secondary educati^: And yet. perhaps tio single 
issue cur^ntly divides the f acu% at inany institutions more than • 
do the questions of the value and uses of such ratings. " 
r Although much research has been published in the recent past on 
the internal validity of student ratings, comparatively little syste-. 
matic data have been gathered on the criteria upoft which students 
rate t>6ir instructors and upon the purposes to which "they -are applied' 
(Costih, Greenough and Menges, 1971). This investiga^Jlon directly 
addre^sses these Issues. " 

^ J Hildebrind, Wilson ani Dienst (1971) and Wilso^ iSien^t an 



Gaff (1974) reported a considerable discrepancy between colleagual 

and student ranking on similar criteria of effective teaching. The ^ 

"I 

fair degree of unanimity 'found in this investigation is more encouraging 
because it indicates that students in rating instructors are em-r . . 
phasizing the same criteriS which facjulty, who are to receive the feed- 
back, believe to be most important. 'In addition, these datq help 
clarify the appropriateness of student ratings for the various pur- 
poses suggested by McKeachie (1969), Previous research Has not 
clearly establiBhed the effectiveness of student ratings for in- 
structional improvement , nor has there been much data collected on 
the utility of student ratings forr i:he purpose of course selection. 

The research reported in this paper illustrates- one model of 
how an institution of higher education can explore, assess and de- 
cide policy concqming the evaluation of teaching effectiveness by 
Students. With increased competition for students and inflationary 
operating costs, as well as cutbacks in public and private funds 
available for education, large urban University imitated a two-year 
experimental program of student ratings which has as its purpose: 
1) to encourage faculty self-improvement of teaching, 2) to provide 
better consumer information on courses, and 3) to furnish more ample 
information for faculty personi^el decision^. The evaluation instru- 
ment used was the Student Instructional Report (SIR), which wa^ de- 
veloped, supplied and processed by the ^Educational Testing Service. 

After four semesters of data collection in 3,700 courses invol- 
ving more than 40,000 responses, this University had to decide upo^ 
a more permanent policy concerning a student rating program. This 
study reports the responses of this University's community to f our ■ 
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major queGtions: 1) What are the most Important criteria of teadhlng 
ef fect^iveness on which Instructors should be rated? 2) For what 
rating purposes (If any) are the applications of these criteria most 
appropriate?. 3) How successfully has the rating technique and Instru- 
ment been able to reflect these criteria and^purposes? and 4) How 
have the differing levels of Involvement, knowledge and Interest in 
the rating program affected the community's judgements of these 
criteria and purposes. 

In order to elicit responses to such questions, two survey In- 
struments were developed and administered at the end of the final 
semester of the experimental period. One questionnaire Was sent to 
the 1,465 faculty members and departmental chairpersons In the Uni- 
versity's five undergraduate schools and colleges. The ^econd in- 
strument was administered in class to a^ sample of 1,800 under- 
graduates during a peak class hour throughout the University. A 
study of the demographic characteristics of those responding suggest 
that they as a group were fairly representative of th«> entire popu- 
lation involved in the rating program. 

IVhen examined as to what criteria of teaching ^effectiveness 
they felt to be most important, both students and faculty were fairly 
unanimous, reflecting a similar value syatem in 'this regard. Each 
ranked "knowledgeablllty" of the Instructor as the most salient 
criterion and the instructorVs •'willingness to interact with students" 
as second in Importance. These were followed by "clarity of coutse 
structure" and "work dem^ded^in decreasing ^order of importance. 

Furthermore, students, faculty and chairpersons alike were found 
to share a common sense of what was the most Important purpose for 

n 
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applying these criteria to, the rating of instructors. Thl,s purpose 
was to provide the instructor with feedback that he or she could ^ 
use for self -improvement of teaching. A second purpose which all 
three groups agreed was important, though less so, w^s that the 
evaluation results could be used to aide students in selecting courses. 
While. both faculty and chairpersons were less than enthusiastic for 
t\xe administrative purposes which rating results could service, the 
students sawvsuch a purpose as desirable. Nonetheless,, all groups, 
but most especially the students, communicated a strong sense of 
dissatisfaction with how in practice these purposes were served by 
the instrument and the publication format of it^s, results.. 

Because this study was aet In the. real context of institutional 

research, providing results to aid the deciding of academic policy, 

f 

it includes perhaps the first systematic collection of the attitudes 
and opinions of students, faculty and chairpersons about the imple- 
mentation and use o^ student ratings o^ instruction. Almost every 

institution of higher education is currently experi^nding decision- 

, ' • ■■■■ \ 

making in this area, and could undoubtedly learn much from the ^policy 

research model provided by the study of a major university's 'experi- 
ment in student ratings of instruction. , / 
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Introduction- to Data ^ ' ) / * 

In the Fall of 1973 a fwo-year experiment on evaluation of in- 
strucfcord and their courses by undergraduates was mandated for theVen- 
tire University by the New York University Senate. This was donfe-JV 
in response to thq^recognition here and at other universities that 
the health- of education urgei^tly depends upon much greater reward 
being paid to excellence in teaching. Now with increased competition 
for students and with inflationary operating costs as well as cut- 
backs in funds 'for education, e^afctNiniversity community is finding 
how important it is to make sure that its teaching members can justi- 
fy and promote its existence in terms of good teaching. 

To help meet this goal it was felt that the two-year experiment 
should consist of a program of course evaluation and publication 
of results to 1) encourage self-improvem^t of teaching, 2) provide 
better consumer information on courses, and 3) furnish rapre ample 
information for personnel deoisiond. The Student Instructional Re- 
port (SIR) developed b^ the Educational Testing Service was selected 
as the evaluation form because it was felt to be more tredltable to 
begin the experiment with a professionally validated instrument 
rather than to develop and validate a new .instrument de novo . 

This paper is an attempt to report the reactions of the Univer- 

it ^ 

sity' Community to the experiment and gamer suggestions whether and 
in what directions an evaluation program should proceed in the future. 
Th^efbre,, two similar questionnaires were created and administered, , 
one to faculty and the other to ^hdergraduates. The goal was to N(^eter 
mine and compare the attitudinal responses given by students and 

faculty to the following questions and issues: 1) What are the 

■ •» 
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important criteria of teaching effectiveness in terms of which in- 
structors should be rated? 2) ^r what rating purposes are the appli- 
cation of these crite?:ia most appropriate? 3) How successfully has 
the SIR Evaluation instrument been able to reflect these criteria 
and purposes? 4) What are specific criticisms of SIR and of the foxpi 
in which feedback of results from SIR has been supplied? 5) What 

should ^e future policy regarding student evaluation of instruction 

tj ■ 

i , ... 

at^ New York University^' 

Summary and Conclusions' Regarding the Findings . of the Survey 

Approximately 390 faculty and 1370 students responded to a 
iiestionnaire sampling attitudes and recommendations regarding the 
experiment on undergraduate course evaluation conducted at N.Y.U* for 
the ^st 2 years. A study of the demographic characteristics of the 
people responding suggested that they as a group were fairly repre- 
sentative of the entire population involved in evaluation. When 
examined as to what criteria of teaching-effectiveness they felt to 
be 'important t both students and faculty proved to share the siame 
value system. Each ranked "knowledgeability" ol the instructors 
as the most salient criterion. ^ This was followed by 'Willingness 
to interact with students'', "clarity of course structure" and "work 
demanded" in decreasing impot^tance. Furthermore, both the students 
and faculty shared a common sense of what was the most important 
purpose for applying these criteria to the rating of instructors. 
This purpose w^as to provide the instructor with feedback that he or 
she could tise for self-improvement of teaching. A second •'purjjose 
which both faculty and students agreed was important though less so, 
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was that the evaluation resCilfs cduTif' be used to aid students in 
selecting courses. The students communicliited , however, a strong 
sense of dissatisfaction with how in .pi^k'|Bice tlii^ purpose was being 
served. Publication of most course resiilts being voluntary, too few 
faculty permit 'publication, thereby making it fairly unlikely that 

student consulting tl^e volume of printed results would find the in- 
formation sought. Little enthusiasm was expressed by either students 
or faculty for the use of^ the S^Jl results to^^Tovide better informa- 
n.on to .administrators concerned with making persfemrtel decisions 
regar^lng^promotion and tenure. The most support accorded to this 
purpose was from instructor's of low rank who approved in theory 
(but not in practice). As a hypothesis'' accenting for this effect, 
it may be that such individuals on the average are just out of 
graduJ^te school and, thus, are having to expend much time putting 
their courses together while at thfe same time, .being mindful that 
scholarly work is also demanded -of them if they are to stand a 
chance of advancement. Such individuals at this uncettain stage 
of their careers may .wish forrmore recognition of their classroom 
efforts from the higher authorities in charge of promotions, etc. 

Further analysts of the degree of satisfaction expressed toward 
the SIR instrument showed that neither students nor faculty felt 
it was as effective as it might be. In 'general, it was faulted as 
being limited in the type^ of courses for which it was evaluativelyv^ 
suited. In particular, the faculty perqeived it as haying too many ■ 
questions while the studenti^xwere concerned that the format of resulting 
presentation in -publication could be Improved. Both groups recommended 
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that the SIR instrument be changed and especially that provisions 
be made for op^en-ended comments. As to the governance of any evalua- 
tion program in the future, the consensus was that It should continue 
as is — being supervised by ^a joint Commission of undergraduates and 
faculty, and .administered once a semester. Several subtle points 
emerged that bore upon there being^ possible sources of influence on 
rating attitude that are unconnected with the o*s tensive criterion 
of teaching ^effectiveness. More research is necessary to discern 
the exact nature of these influences and their effects on rating 
behavior. Finally, to reiterate the most sttiking finding, 'however, 
was the unanimity that exists between students and faculty in their 
conviction that the most important function of evaluatipn is to aid " 
the 4.nstructor in perfecting th6 art and science of teaching. 
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S-l:u.?l<;n-l: 





K 



1 



W 



J:ulative ranking of four trait r Lhought . 
to be of impoi"tance in determining 
instructor and course ( ;uali by . 
K - Instructor ' s knov/lodgabi lil y . 
I = Instructor ' s willingness to interact 
with students. C = Clr.rity v;i v. v;hich 
a course is structured . W = VJorl: and 
effort associated v:it): course. 
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Table 2.2 



Ronpofvson on Ono'vt: i onna i ro liomf; Pcri aininq to the Corroctnosij ^ 
and l)i :tc:r imj n.i!>i iit y with wh ic.h Studontr' <^ro Porcoivod as ' 
Applyliiq erjl..ria of ToocIirT HflocLivoncss. to their Instructors'" 
ajbd Cournos. * ^ 

(r«atcr. - self rater agreement:) 

It em S 21, In retrospect I would rate a nufnber of my instruc- 
tors differently now tl^kan at the time I was in the course.. 

*M SE N ^ ^* 2 

•2. 882 .0312 1125. 12.24 <.*^001 

(rater - other rater agree^ment) 

"I'l^^- information in the published results on 
cour^r.c.frTT had already taken agreed with what I though of 
thect; courses. , i 

: 1 - ^ ^ • \ 

Thin Item has been examined .only for those inelividuals ,indi- 
catincj "^^^r&ng Agree (SA) " or "Moderate Agree (MA)" on item 
S24: "I/have. found that the particular courses on which I 
wanted )e^valuc. Lion information were in fact published in the 
volume/ ofl printed SIR results." 

/ 1 M SE . N , ^t^ , \ 

SA 2.189 .1490 37 2.08 ; C.Os' 

MA 2. 272; . .0533 147 4.2^8 I <;.001 - . ' 

\ i ■ • " 

\ ' - • i 

' (rater - ratee agreement)! 

Itpm F35. Student SlR ratings of my coursie(s) generally 
agi^edd with the ratings I would have giveni these courses. 

M \ SE / N 1 t* * f p 

2,089 .0466 225 1 8.82 I <.Opl 



7 



Items : S_2oJ_ Uow do you overall .rat0 youi[ i nstructqr^.? 

% L^-Ll" think 'Students generally rate' their 

instructors? | 

• Opin.ion\ Students F acult y Chairman 

Uicjhor than they deserve 12.iri(>143) 2l3.3i%07) 43.7%(14) 



No dif lerently than they 

deserve V 84.3'i(994) 5'8.4%(96) 46.9%(15) 

Lower than thej^ deserve 3.6%(42) . :|8.3%(2,6) 9.4%(3) 



^'h6 t tests marked with asterisks rdfer to coniparisons of the 
Moans against a null hypothesis of no bias toward either agreement 
or disagreement with the item. The value of such a null hypothesis 
is taken as 2.5 - a number that is at thie ^i^point between the two* 
c«>ctreme ratings that could be, given: li (strong agreement) or 
4 (strong disagreement) • ' - -i n V> 
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Tablo '4.1 



Hc'iJi.<)nK«2o on Ouciitionnairo • It cni'i PerL.iininq to How Successful 
ill Tornir. of the u.-.t i uinoar. <>i Xho Uvr.xxlts tho SIR Instrument 
is I'c-rcoived i»s lioinq. . ^ 



Itoi?. F33^ The information in my SIR results v;ns appropriate 
?or"TIclping mc plan and present my course (s). '- 

I participated at some time in SIR (F14) 

Yes \ ^"No 

I 



U 

a rH 

o 

H 4J 



Yes 



No 



2.057 . 
SE .0681E 
N 122 

\p*<.001 


2.000 
.2580 

6 

p*<.10 


M 3.050 
3E .0808 

N 119 . 

p*<.oai 


/. - - 

2.571 ' ;v 
• .3G89 ' 
7 

NS 

L ,_ . -1 



t 9.4078 
p ■ .001 



t 1.226 

NS 



Item F35. S^ent SIR ratings of my course (s) generally agreed 
with the ratii^s I would have giveri these courses. 

1 participated at some tira^^dn SIR' (F14j ^ 



o 

XI 
(U 



in 

0 



rH 



e 

o 

4J 







Yes 


* No 




M 


2.000 


2.00X^ 


Yes 


SE 


.0602 


.4080 




• N 


118 


4 






p*<.001 


NS 

1 




M 


2.225 


1.7,50 


No 


SE 


.0735 


.250^ 




N 


102 








■ p* <.001 


p*<.10 



t. 2.389 
p .025- 
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Il»-ni S2S.^ The infonnation in the puhlishod results answored 
tho upf'i:ific (juei-tionfi I had iibout the coursc(s) I was ' 
in I ores ted in. 

Thi.s i L'^m har. bvi^u oxjnn *on1 y foj* thor,'^ itKlividuals indi- 
catiiuj SA or HA on iUcm S.^l: "1 htivo found that the particular 
conrj;er. op w!iic*h I wantc»<] cvnlyal^ion irii<n'nMLion were in fact 
published in the volume of printed SIR results.'' 

M SE N p 

SA .2.150 . 1623 40 2ll5G5 <.025 

•MA 2.348 .0602 158 2.^249 <. 025 



I torn S27. -V The information in the published results on courses 
I had ill ready tcikon agreed with what I thought of these courses 

Thig item has 'Bbcn examined only for those individuals indx-r 
cati^ig SA on item S24 (see above) . 

M SE ■ N t* • p' 



SA 2.189 .1492 37 2.0844 <.025 




Table 4 . 2 



Responses to Various Survey Itons as a Measure of the Degree 
to which the Respondents Sue Thoniselves and Others as Partici— - 
pating in the SIR Evaluation Experiment, 

# 

Item S24, I have found that the particular courses on' which 
I wanted evaluation information were in fact pub- 
lished in the volume of printed SIR results, 

M \SE N t £ 

,1 2.794 t0436. 510 6,74 <,O01 

Itiem S22. I wouldNlike tq he akj^le to raite more of my instructors. 

H j SE N t E- • • 

• X.?97 / .0290 1103 24.24 <.001 

* - ■ ■ ■ • » ' p^.OOl 

" / — ' ■ 

Items F S7. Some foi/m of Student rating of instruction should 

be compulsory for all instructor* of undergraduate! 
courses . ' " - y <, 

' ' M SE N t - £ 

' . Students 1.704 • .0254 ^297 31.33 001 

sf ' , Faculty -2.228 .0604 360 4.50. ^,001 

N6te: The student and faculty mean differ from 
A each other at p<.001 (t=9.054). 

\ ' -. . ■ 

Item S28. I fe^l that the instructors of my courses are trying 
to make use of the SIR evaluation results to improve 
their teaching. \ 

. M " SE ^ t E 

3.023 .O3H 777 16.09 <.001 

' - I • ■ 

Item jSlO* I know that my advisor has used the SIR published ^ 
results In heLping students to select courses • 



] 



5. 55%\ out of 1405 cases checked in atf f irmative** 



Note: 4.1% (16) of b^e faculty say they used SIR 
\ to help students select courses 
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Table 4.4 



An Itemization of Ronpomlonts^ to the Survey According to their 
^egree of Involvement Vith the Evaluation Experimerit. 



FACULTY 




Q' to 
W Eh 
2; « i-q 
M M D 
S (0 CO 
< W 
5< « 



N 



Participated in SIR 
Y 



Used Results to 
Aid Course 
Preparation 



N 



Used Rfcsults to 
Aid Course 
Preparation 



N 



83 


70 •' 


,2 * 










: « — '■ 




















45 


82 




80 
















389 


*• 








« 






" \ . 










/. 






Participated in 


SIR 







STUDENTS 

I 



Used Results to 
Aid Course 
Selection 



N 



Used Results to 

Aid Course 
^ Selection 




N 



N 



.Y 



N 



75 \ 
28 • 

\ 


209. . ■ 

\ 85^--. 


■3\ ^ 

\ 

3 


9 

. 189 






1375 



'R^: PARTXCIPATE 

y NTTT 

2^0 • 109 
1171 204 




Y N 

177 N^12 
296 1079 



USEP 



y N 

135 254 
i69 1266 



Table 4.6 
» 



Faculty ' Attitudes Toward Evaluation as Those are Associated 
with Dccjree of Involvement with the Evaluation Experiment.' 



FACULTY PARTICIPATED 
Y ■ -- ' N 



CRITERION: ,, • . Used Feedback ' Used Foedbacjc 

In Tho0ry Ratings Can Help Improve Teaching 
i Y N ' Y N 



in 2: 

CO 



N 



CO 

EH 

1^ Q 

D W 

to 2: 

^§ 

M W 
CO 



N 



M 1.41 
SE .062 

. N 83 


1.91 

.086 \; 

"68 


" ^ 1.00 / ' 

0>s 


Nl.32 
.102 . 


M 1.51 
SjE, .082 
N 45 


1.74 

.095 
80 


■^Nl.40 ^ ' 
.24'5 


:-^v64 . 

C -089 
78 


• Right Info. 


rmation to Improve '^Teaching 


M 2.03 
SE .089 
N 77 


•2.54 
.108 

68 


^^3.00 

r. 00' 

^2 ^ 


".2.13^^- 
".215 

y N 

'15 ^ 

^ 


M 2.07 
SE .088 
N 44 


2.51 

.107 
70 


N y 
Nl.67 / 

.334 


2.11 
.131 

36 



Information in SIR Resultsi is Appropriate to„\reparXr\g Courses 



: CO 

H 

^ Q 

CO a'* 

M W 
CO 



N 



M 2.02 
SE .084 
N 79 


,3.09 
, .102 


^^2.50 
:5o6 

^2 


\500 . \ 
An' 
-'4' \ \ 


M 2.12 
SE .116 
N 43 


3.00 
.127 

,54 


^1.75 ^ 
,250 

,'4 


2.67\ 
,667 \ 

3 
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Table 4.7 



S'tudont Attiturtor. Toward Kvnlviat.ion as Thoco are Associated 
with Doyrofc of InvblvomonL with Lho i:v.aluai:ion Experiment. 



STUDENTS PARTICIPATED 

Y ■ . N 



Used Results 



Used Results 



CRITERION : 

' In Theory Ratings Can Help In Course Selection. 

■ " Y . N . ., Y ' 



N 



N 



^1^ 



M ."1. 8 2 
SE .^080 
N 74 


2.14 
.067? 

205 • 1 

\ — 


^ .1.67 . ' 
^6*67 


''nI.67 
. .236 

'9 - \ 


t 


m' 1.89 
SE .119 

N 28, 


^2.06 
. 029 

826 ^ 


^2:33 " 
.882 


1.94 

.056 
182 



The Published Information 'in the SIR Answered 
Questions 



Specific 



w D 

W H 



N 



M 2.29 
SE .102 
N 70 


2.90 • 
.075 

156 \ 


^n2.0O/ y 


7 

N2.40 
.^00 


M 2.82 
SE .177 
N 27 


2.88 

.060 
262 


/I N 


2.85 

.317 ' 
13 




ii4 



113^ 



\ 



Table\4 . 0 



Faculty Attitude Regarding Evaluation as a function of Semesters of 
Voluntary SIR participation as Assessed in a" Faculty Sub-sample Wh<^^ 
Indicated on ^ho Survey that They both Examined and Used.th-e Results 
from their SIR Evaluations. 



\ • 



Items 



Semestdrs Participated 
12 3 





(n= 


15- 


19 


18- 


23 


35- 


37) 


F 1 


"In theory Eval. can aid self -improve. 


1. 


26- 


. 1.. 


44 


1. 


49 


F 2 


In theory Eval. can aid course selct* 


1. 


79 


1. 


91 


1. 


91 


F 3 


In thcoryVEval. can aid pers. decision. 

\ 


1. 


89 


2. 


04 


2. 


22 


F21 


SIR can aid self-improvement. 


1. 


61 


2. 

1 


00 


2. 


22 


F22 


SIR can aid course 'Selection, 


2. 


11 


2. 


32 


2. 


53 


F23 


SIR can aid personnel decisions. 


2. 


11 


Z. 


37 


2. 


88 


F33 


SIR has right info, to help plan course. 




63 


2. 


05 
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DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONAL POLlGlE^ TO COPE WITH 
BUDGET. REDUCTIONS 



George^Beatty, Jr. 
University of Massachusetts ^ ; 

. ■ — ■ '■■''.]■' 

Introduction j 

Dur4.ng the past year, attention has focujsed on probleiUs caused 
by actual or projected budget reductions at many xo lieges ai^d unl- 
^ versitles kn the United States. These-reductlons indicate that hlghe: 
educatlon/ls now receiving' less support than It has in the recent 
past. A variety- of names have been glv^n to the present state of 
affairs; however, the terms most frequently heard are ."retrenchment," 
"steady stat^," "financial exigency," ai^d "declll^e." « 



Taking notice of the seriousness of the prdbjeil, Dr. Melvln 
k. Egger/s, -Chancellor of Syracuse University, speat^^g at the Annual 



I 



Meeting I of the Ametican Council oji E^iucaljion (ACE) , issued a call 
for the President of the United States tc| appoint a afemmisslon, which 
would exclude academics, to determine how and where American higher 
education should be cut. Dr. Eggers stated that "I.. present 
ttends in the financing of higher education and in the age distribu- 
tion of the population amount to a time boriib ticking away." He 
proposes that the , "National Commission on Higher Education" address 
the following questions among ^others : \ 

By how much does the higher education complex need to shrink? 

If t^e higher education establishment is to shrink, where 
•should the shrinkage occur? 

What should be the proper mix of public and Independent in- 
stitutions in the higher education complex? ' 

' - ^ 120 ^ 



ft appears as if higher education in the United States will, 
within the next few years, complete the transition from a period pf / 

rapid tin^ expansive growth to consolidation and decline. The manner 

■•./■') • . ' . \ • ■ " ' ■ 

in which thds decline occurs will have a Xong-lasting impact on our 

profession. ' . • * 

: . . ''<■'' • ■ ' 

Kenneth Boulding, after stating that the greatest problem facing 
our whole educational system over t?he next twenty years is the high^ 
probability of declining enrollments, lists as .one of educations' 
first priorities the development pf a new generation of academic 
^ administrations who are skilled in the -^process of adjusting to de- 
cline. Dr. Boulding goes on to say: 

It ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' 

"...we know so little of decline that^^iJ/e are not even sure 
what these skills (to mariage the process of decline) are. - 
I would like to see institutes, workshops, and courses all 
over the country in the creative management of decline. Be- 
fore we can do this, however, we need to study decline through 
research programs, begin»mg perhaps with the educational 
system, where decline is already upon us... "2 * ^ 

The September 22, 1975, edition of the Chronicle of Higher 

Education carried as its headline "Politics, Not Formulas, Now 

Cutting Budgets."" The article reported some interesting views of 

Jfour well known persons in American higher education regarding the 

current status and future prospects for the enterprise. 

Dir. Robert Berdahl was r:eported to have noted that nearly half 

• of all statewide governing and cdordinating boards are un4ertaking. 

reviews^ that may result in the elimination or consolidation of courses 

-or programs. In the face^6"f these possible ctonsolidation and declines, 

r „ 

Berdahl finds that presidents of college^and universities, in many ^ 
case^, welcome pressure from external bodies in order to copej wltH ' 
the internal/ campus politics of -decline. . j 

' .120 • - " ' 

. . ■ 1 ^ " - . 

121 . ; 



In the same article, Dr. John D. Millett stated^- that "norie in 

higher education management can afford to igndre the possibility of 

\ 

economic decline." He f^rther stated that "the possibility of an 
end to ej^istence may provic^e a ^favorable environment for change.'' 

Dr. Millett expects that "moVivatioiwfor change within c1)Xleges and ' 

* A ■ ^ ■ ' 
ui^iversities wi^A^ave to be liargely supplied^xterhally." ' 

Dr. Millet't^s views apjie^^^ agree with^ those of Dr. Boulding 

■ ' ^ 1 1 • ' < - * > ' 

because Milletwent on ^to say:M ^ ^ 

'^"...it is time fdt> ^higher jiducatipn intellectual resources 
to be devoted on a substarittial acarie* to the Subject of 'the * 
economic limits of growt;Ji.|^ fnstitutfons in American . . 

o society, higher education's the appropriate one to begin to 

^he ^research needed to determine tl^e limits of ^growth 
for the American economy and to explore the Mternatiye social 
^ models of a uo-growth or declining .econ6my.."/3 

• ^ ■ -^^r^-^- ■ - . V" . ■ ■■. V ■ ^ . " ' ■ 

In 'the .-same article mentioned ea?:lier, Lyman A. Glenny reported 

that un4^r^the pressures of r^tJeiichment , formuia budgets at the 

• ^ ■ ; ■ ■ . % 

state level have often given way to the give /and takes of. politics 

'' ' • " Q ■ ■ ■ 

and negotiations. * ' 

/ ^he di^ssiotis above illustrate that many of the current writers 

T ..V 

^ on andSai^ut ^ha^er education are convinced that higher education is 
" ^ . ■ (P ' 

headed toward decline. These same writers also appear to *be of^^the^ 



opinion^^hat' curijent leadership^ in higher ediicat 



ion is either unabl'fe 



or unwilling to effectively cope with the task of ""managing the enter- 
prise during, a period of decline. The writers seem to be\alling 
upon prWidftnts and other college and university administrators to - 
begin preparing higher educational institutions Ip^ an eventual period 
of decline, although these same writers recogtiize that the politics 
of the campuses demand external pressur^^^ order for the process to 

121 . ^ ' ^ ' 
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have a smooth beginning. ^ ^ ^ i 

Before presidents' and planners in higher education can 

begin planning for decline, hbwever, there should be near undfiimOus 

agreement; t(iat decline either has begun or Will becomX a reality. 

The possibility of decline, though predicted by many, is still not ; 

a certainty\ as Figure JL repeals. ^ ^ 

The most ir^eresting as*pect, of Figure 1 is thf/wide differences 

of opinions that scnolars have regarding future enrollments in higher 

/ >^ ' " V ' 

education. In one sje^se these differences of ppinibn make th^ problem 

/ ' » > ' 

infinitely more jaif^flctilt. The dipiculty arise^ because there is 
lio consensus on a definit^iotv of the problem and if the problem cannot 
be defined, there-surely cannot be unlfoWiity of actions to effect 
a solution. In the present situation, even though many signs point 
ta a decline, th^ optimists always have the hope, supported by a 



projection, that a turnaround will soon come. 

Table 1 revjals some recent trends In FTE* enrollments and ex- 
penditures for higher, education in the United States along with the 
Gross National Produc,t (pNP) . As may be sfeen, expfendlbures for higher 

education have been rising at' a rate faster than the GNP. The trend 

♦ 

of expenditures growing at a rate faste^^ than the GNP must inevitably 
be halted or, as William Boumal^ has noted, the part (expenditures 
for higher/ education) will .eventually become the whole. Figure 2 

" r / , ; 

graphically illustrates the recent Ctrend. . ; - 

The discussii>n above coupled with Yecent higfier education budget 



*The author is aware of the problems associated with use^'f^ the term 
"t1:E e.nroJ.l\?nt"-, not the 4^ast of which is that the term does not 
have a singular meaning. No othe^ data being avail ab lev however i the 
t^rm is used h^re with the belief that any difference caiis^ed by its 
use will be Jiiini^al . | . 

•■ \> ■ ' 
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reductions in such states as Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, it* seems appa;?^nt that higher educationi^ in the United « 
States must begin the arjjuous task of preparing for management in a 
period of economic decline, / \ • 

Institutional Vitality - The Goal \ \ 

Returning to the theme of this conference, "Coping in the 70 's'," 
'4l%/%s recognized here that At this juncture coping in the\ 70 '6 means 
adoptiHg to and planning for retrenchment and decline. Because of j 
pres.sures\b fought about by economic decline, institutional managers 



are required\ih many instances, to .identify and pursue only top 



priority programs rather than the wi^e range of adtivities commonly / 
found in colleges ^na universities in the UnipBd^tates. Priorities 
must be selected by the institution and where consolidation or eliiji- 
inatlon of prograji^ ^re proposed, defended on" two grounds. 

(1) The process by which priorities are defined; and 

(2) The Tenons and criteria used for selecting programs ' 
that are to be consolidation, or elimination. . ^ 

During periods of budget stringencies and retrenchments, 
managers muist adopt as the primary institutional objective the maiti- 
tenance of institutional vitality . During "periods of financial 
crises, the« objective of insuring an4 maintaining. institutional 
vitality — especially vitality in programs that the institution con- 
siders important, must be clpSely adhered to or short-tetm decision? 
with negative long-terra impacts may be 'made. Elements' of insfiitut^pna 

vitality that the Author considers important are listed below: 

■■op/ 

I* Ability to set goals, identify priorities," atid make decisions. 

II. High identification with cofranon goals and priorities by all 
clientele. 1^27 * 

126- \ 



TABLE 2-! ' MAJOR CONSTRAINTS DURING RETREXcHMENT 



CONSTRAINTS 
1. Legal- 



MANIFFSTATION 



2. Quasi -LEGAL 



3. . ElHIfiiAL 



Economic 

V 



5>^ Political 



6; Academic 



7. Psychological 



8. Information 



Personnel Contracts 
Labor Union Contracts 
Affirmative Action . ' 
State Laws 

AAUP Guidelines ^ 
Administrative Guidelines 



HiGMfR Education Practices 
Student in System 

Budget. Reductions. . 
Inflation /^^ . 
Labor CoNTRAcis 
Labor Intensive Industry 
Physical Spa/e , 

Clientele Perceptions \ 
Enf^ollment Policies 

Entrenched Programs 
/Tenure Considerations ^ 
CoLLE^iv^ Processes ^ 

Problem Avoidance 

DiStRUST • 

'Inadequate Information Sysjem 
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III. High quality faculty, students and staff. 

IV. Equitable and humane personnel^ policies and pr^ttices* 

V. Accurate, reliable and up-to-date information systems. < 

It is reasonable to assume that managers in colleges and \lni- 

. ' ' ' 

versities try to plan and manage in a rational manner. However, 
many scholars, Boulding included, are of the opinion that managing 
in a period of retrenchment is much more difficult than managing in , 
a period of growth. The Au\hor also subscribes to that belief. 
Table 2 lists some constraints with which managers must deal during 
retrenchment. In periods of economic decline^these constraints 
are far more -difficult than in period of growth and expansion. 

In Table 2, there appear eight (8) major consstraints that 
managers must face when encountering a period of retrenchment. Each 
of jthe constraints listed is important and at any given time during 
the process any single criteria listed may be the "most" imporj^tfit^ 
Managers and' practitioners should recognize however, that for the 
most part*l:<!:eti[is 1 through 7 are "political" in the sense that they 
are negotiable l^etween various campus constituencies. Therefore, Item 
8, information, is the cgrmerstone upon which success on the entire 
s^JSvte^depends. Wiblwthis in mind, we turn, tp iiirformation requir^ 

ments* in periods Zf^ retrenchment. . / 

• ■> . . - / ^ — ■ ■ 

Information For Decision-Making ^ . 

Information about college and univi^rsity programs ^^^S^ operations 
must be^^eoXlected , analyzed and utilized at a variety of levels/ if 
phe institutioiy is t^r-h^^^successful . Figure 3 depicts levels of j 
deXail or aggjregation of ^.nfomation required b^ various management, 
coordinating, and reporting ^nits. The base of ,t\e tirianigle represe4ts 
^ 128 1 
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the institution and the most detailed leve l of infor mation required. 
^ At the top of the triangle is the Federal Government, which should 
require the most aggregated information from th^' institutions. 'Other 
information gathering units are listed betweeiy these two extremes, 

Table 3 lists some information requirements at the campus level. 
The data are divided into the, major sections utilized by NCHEMS at 
WICHE and adopted by many coljleges arid universities around Ihe country. 

With data in Table 3 as a starting poxnf:, institutions may 
accurately assess campus operd^tions and set the basis for future 
plar(riing; howevet, in order to effectively ^an -for the future, 
these data and others must be aggregated and ^le institution must 
possess the ability to make assumptioiiff and rapidly assess the im- 
pacts of these assumptions^^ A simulation model, University Micro- 
Analytic Simulation System (UMASS) , has been developed with just 

\ If 
this purpose in mind. • ^ \ 

Summary « 

\ 

^^A case has been made for managers in colleges and ^universities 
to begin planning for retrenchment. Critical constraints have been 
noted and an information system developed for long-range planning 



\ 

\ 



has been explained. 
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,\ ^ CHANCES IN PERSONALITY AND ACADEMIC APTITUDE PATTERNS/^ 

IN THE. ATTRITION PROCESS AND THEIR ' ^ 
IMPLICATIONS FOR INSTITUnONAL RESEARCH 



/ Patrick^, llerenzllni 
t I Syracuse University 

^ » More thdh a d^p^e ago, Sunmierskill (1962) 'reportfed that nationwide 
attrition rates hadvheld more or less constant at ajbout 50 per cent 
over the preceding hd^f-century. Astin (1975) r^plrted a national attri- 
tion rate of 49.6 per ce»fe in a longitudinal study of Students who 
entered hijjher education as freshmen in the fall of 1968. But even while 
the nationa|l rate may be relatively stable, increasing institutional 
costs and declining enrollments are forcing colleges and universities 
to scrutinize student 4t^ieion ftiore closely than ever. ■ 

After an extensive review of the literature o|^ attrition, Tintp, 
(1975) concluded that "much- remainsi unknown about ^he nature of the drop- 
out process," largely because of "two major shortcomings; namely, in- // 
adequate Attention given to • questions" of definition "and to the develdp-. i 
ment of theoretical mod^els that seek to explain, not simply to describe, 
the processes thatt bring individuals to leave institutions of higher 

education" (p. 89). , * 

* . ■' 

The researcljt reported heri^ sotight to test a portion of one 

\ ^. r ' ' * ' 

theoretical model which might be .used to explain student attrition, 
this theory, developed by the late George Stern (1970), is a needs- 
environmental press model based on the work of Henry Murray. Essentially, 
Ster<n's theory ytews an individual's personality neeS/ and the envirpn- ^ 
ment he Inhabitj^ as co-determinants^of 'behavior . 

The r^earch reported h6re is part of a larger effort to assess 
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the usefulness of Sterh^s theory — and the instruments developed co 
operationalize it: the Activities Index (AI) and College Characteristics 

Ihdjex (CCI) — for predicting student attrition. The gen^r^ized question 

I 

was: Can personality needs, expectations of •the environi^ent X, student 
is about to enter/ or the dissonance between rteeds and expectant ioij.^ \>p 
used to predict ati^ritidn at a large, pr^^vate university/. Needs an^^ 

' - 1 

expectations data were supglemented by scores on the Scholasti 
tude Tests (verbal and quantitative) . 

The initi^al step in the larger effort, was an attempt to/^eterinin^ 
i§^ personality needs alone (or in combination vith academe altitude) 
could be used oto discriminate between students who coniru-eted a bacca- 




laureate program in four year^ and those who withdrew/ 



In the research on^the iitility of personality _^d academic aptitude . 

! _ " ^ ■ 

measures in predicting attrition. Chambers, Barger /and iieberman (i965) , ^ 

■• ■ / ^ / ■ ' ■ • 

Hanson and Taylor (1970), and Morgan (1974) ^repqrt/ed ij/esults indicating 
that wh^n personality and aptitude measures :^re used,; • the latter have 
the^ greatest power for^ dist:^nguishing between st^d^nts wR^drop out 



/ 



and those who do not. Each of these stud4.es employed discriminant 
function analysis, and for 6ach the most pptent, function compi^'^ed 
largely cognitive-related variable^ flor'gaTr^l974) found that person- 
ality variables contributed some discriminatinfe power, but that without 
academic aptitude measures, they could no^t distinguish among various 
groups of persisters and dropQuts. 

Elton and Rose (1967) ' studied transfer students at the University. 
of Kentucky and concluded that, "t^ersonality differences distinguish the 
choice of college to whp.ch students go after deciding t^ leave^[the 
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School of] Engineering" (p. 913). Rose (3.955) , us1jng* the Omnibus 
Personality Itjiventory, seleqted Rotter scales and th^ American College. 
Testing Service's ACT Composite scores in a d^scriminlant function v 
analysii^i^^NoKnaf^ ^^t^tistically^'non-significant results for the tqtal^ 
battery of scores, although several personality variables, generated 
statistically significant univariate F-ratios. In nearly all studifes, 
students who withdrew appeared* to be more aggressive, impulsive, and 
indepenjg^t^ than those who^^id not drop out. ' o " ■ 

' • Method / 

Ins^uinents ' - / 

'Students declaring^ their inte^ion to becbming freshmen at Syracuse 
University (a private institution of 10,000 undergraduates and 5,000 



graduate students .in central .^ew York' state) are asked to complete 
the Activities Index (AI) and College Characteristics Index (CCI), 
developed by George G. Stern (1970). Th^ AI is a personality inventory, 
measuring personality needs; the CCI is an environmental measure which, 
when completed prior tp a/ttendance at an institution, can be interpreted 
to reflect a student's expectations of what tha^ institutional environ- 
ment will be like. Completed after a period of attendance, the CCI is 
interpretable as a meas|(ire of the individual's perceptions of the " 
"reality" of the institution's environment. ' ' 

The research reported here is based on analyses of ^the responses 
to the Activities Index of a random sample of students entering Syracuse 
University ds freshmen in the fall of 1970. The verbal and quantita- 
tive portions of the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) w^e used as 
measures of subjects' academic aptitudes. 
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The 12 AI factors (which are interrelated in a circular, or re- 
curring, sequence) and the scales on which they are based are as follows 

1. Self-Assertion ; Ego'^Achievement , Dominance, Exhibitionism, 

Fantasied Achievement. 

2. Au4acity-Timidity ; Risktaking, Fantasied Achievi^ment, Ag- 
^ gression. Science. ' ^ ^ 

3. Intellectual Interests ; Reflectiveness, Humanities-Soeial 

Sciences, Understanding, Science. ' ^ 

4. Motivation ; Achievement, Counteraction, Understanding, Energy. 

5. Applied Interests ; Practicalness , Science , Order. 

6. .. Orderliness ; Conjunctivity , Sameness, Order, Deliberation. 

7* S ubmi s s i ven e ; Adaptability, Abasement, Nu*rturance, Deference 

8. Closeness ; Supplication, Sexuality, Nurtuxance, Deference. 

9. I SensuQusn^ss ; Sensuality, Narcissism, Sexuality. 
10. Friendliness ; Affiliatibn^ "Play. 

11- ExpressiveAess-Cbtistraint ; Emotionalitsy , Impulsiveness, Ex- 

hibitionism> Sexuality. ^ 

12.* Egoism-Diffidence : Narcissism, Fantasied Achievements Pro- 
' jectivity. 

Sample — General 

For the overall study (only a portion of which is reported here), 
a simple random sample of 600 was drawn by computer from the 1,693 
students who declared their intention ^enroll as freshmen at S^fracuse 
University in the fall of 1970 and for x^iipm SAT scores were avail.able. 
More freshmen had completed the AI and CCI than the SAT's, but the avail- 
ability of SAT scores was used for sampling to minimize the number of 
cases discarded because of incomplete data. The AI and CCI data were 
'"long form" scores (a "short form'^was developed in 1972), which were 
then transfy^ed to "short form" scores so as to be comparable with 
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similai^^a^lyses of lat/er students. ' 

Of the 600^ in the original ^ample, 11 cases were duplicates; 30 

<ases had incomplete AX or CCI data, and 1 s^tudent had died; thes^ 42 

• / 
cases were dropped from the sample. A search^ of academic records also 

revealed that 2 males and 5 femaXes who had completed the AX and CCX 

never registered at Syracuse; these 7 cases were also excluded from 

the analyses. Thus, thef^ yere^ 5^ usable cases for the overall study^ 

288 males and 263 femaleS. > Chi-square tests fox^goodness-of-f it" 

indicated that the subjects Were repi^esentajtive of the^ popaiatioiL jfrom 

whtqh they were drawn ,witt^ respect to se^ and college of initial 



rollment^ 



Each subjeQt was then classified ipto one of the ficaiOwin^ groups 

""O ■ ' / ' " 

(the number of^en and women in each group is in parentheses] 
X Completers— students who hajd completed a taccalatireat^ degree 
program by August, 1974- (m==155; f=174/); 
DrOp--Passirig — stu)^nt3 who withdrew from bhe university 

academic standing — cumulative graiief-point-.^aver-agei ^ Z;o\on 
a 4-point sca^l^ (ni=58; f=43) ; ^' ' 




Drop-Failing — studehts who withdrew iW poor aca^e^ic statid^ing- 
cumulative grade-point average l< 2.0 (m=39; f=ip ; / 

Persisters — students who had registered faf eight conseciitive 

semesters, but who hacj not completed the degree requiremen|:s 

by August, 1974 (m=10V; f=5) ; ^\ \' 

Stop-Outs — students who ha^d interrupted their academic careers at 

•1 I ' 

some point, butj who were registered, during the/ fall, 1974 

semester (m==26; f=10) • ^ 

'148 . 



Sample — S lkeclflc \ 

^ • < ' : " \ ■ • • . ■ 

Because the perlsonalljty structures of males and females, as measured 
by the Activities, Injiex, differ, it was necessary to analyse the data 
on males and females separately • Further, because of the ^conven^ion ^ 
that there be at least three* subjects in each gr^oup for each variable 
in the analysis, those females classifie^d'^as drop-failing (n=ll) and 
all subjects classifiej^ a^ persisters (m-10; f=5) , or stop-out's (m=26; ^ 
f=10) were excluded frbm the analyses. 

TKiis, the analyse^ for males were done on the following/ three 
groups: completing (n=1^5) , drop-passing' (n=58) , and drop-failing \ ^ 
(n=39) students. Analysed for females were done on completing (n=174) 
and drop-passing (n=63) students, ^ 
Analysis — — 



\ 



The 12, AI factors and two SAT scores for males and for fem^lAs 
were fempl^yed as^ the predictor variables and entered in a stepwise 
ffshio|i into a muitipl^e group discriminari^t function analysis (Tatsuo^a, 
197]^ . Discriminait function analysis is, a multivariat;e extention o^ , 
ui^variate analysis of variance, treating the multiple predictor 
variaj>l€s in a systemic fashion, rather than separately. It is pred- 

icated on the fact that certain variables, treated separately, may not 

■ \ ' ■ ■/ ^- i ^ ^ ■ ' ' 

be ai^le toj discriminate among^toups, but in company with other variables 

' . ^' I ^ - ^ 

they m^yxjontribute to the discriminating power of the test battery.j. 

K stepWi^^^rsOlution yields a. relduced set of predictor variables *whic!h ^ 

optimally differentiates among groups of subjects. 

|t^ criterion for controlling the stepwise selection of variables 

for inclu\ion in the analysis was the minimization of Wiltes' lambda. 
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The miAimum^F-ratio to enter the analysis ^ak set at 1,0, |Analysis 
also included chi-squa/re tests of the/jsignificance of the di^crJ^tiattng 



power of^lich function (since moye. than one function can be ^develpped 
when theiife' are tnore than two groups in ^he analysis) and a^Iassifi- 
cation procedure by means of which each subject is classified according 
to which group Ms measurement scqres most ^resemble, , Classification 
serves as a cjt^ck fon the discrimina^ting power of the test battery. 
For classification purposes,, prior ^obabilities were set equal" 
^ (thales = .3; females = .5), \ x X 

Computer analyses were made using Subprogram Discriminant" from 

• ^ ■ ' " ■ // ■ ^ ^ - ' - 

the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (Nie, et al .^ 1975), ' 

Results / ' 

In the discfiminaut analysis of the ftata for males, nine predictor - 
varijables emerged from the ^stepwise solutiofi and yielded a Wilks' Lambda 
of *858, which is approximated by an F-i-atio \£ 2*12 (d.f.^'ls and 482), 
statiiftically significant at tlie .005 level. This .result indicates 
that it is possible to differentiate among completing, drop-^passing, ' 
and drop-failing male students using SAT scores and the twelve factors 
of the Activities Index. When only the AI factors ijrere enj^^red JLnto 
the stepwise arialy^is, however, two variables emerged, .^elding a 
Wilks' tambda of -.964, approximated by an F-ratio oj/ ?.31 (d.f.=4 and ' 



i 



4^), which barely failed to achieve statjlstical^^^^ (p < .056) 

Analysis^of the female completers and dtopApassers yielded a 
Wilks' Lambda of .969 (four variables emejrged) L approximated by a statis- 
tically non-signif leant F-ratio of 1.83 (d.f.= 



impossible to reject the null hypothesis that 
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thiare are no significant / 



i .and 232). It is 



thu's 
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\ differences, as measured by the AI factory and SAT scores, between 
uitdergraduate women who complete a baccalaureaite degree progi^am in 
four yaatB and those women who withdraw from the university in good 
acadeihlc standing. These ife^ult^ obviated any further an^yses ^ 
females on these variables and, consequently, the remainder of this 
paper will concentrate on the differences among the m^l/e groups;. 
(Data on female subjects are ^jvailable from the author upon request •) ^ 

Table 1 displays the three male group means, standard deviations, 
and univariate F-ratios for each, of the fourteen predictor variables. 
I A statistipally significant univariate F-^ratio was obtained on only 

one variable, the Self-Assertion factor of the Activities Index. 
Completers scored highest of the three groups\)n this dimension, 
followed by drop-failing students. A post hoc comparison of group 
means on this factor, using the Scheffe method (Hays, 1963, pp. 483-84), 
indicated that the principal source of variance identified by the 
' univariate/F is attributable to the mean difference between completers 
and drop-passing students. The difference between drop-passing and 
drop-failing studeiits was not statistically significant. 

The results of ^the stepwise discriminant analysis of the three 
male groups are shown in Table 2. As noted, nine of the fsurteen 
pr(^dictor variables entered the analysis with an F-to-Er^er > 1.0. 
The statistical si^ificance of tlie two functions based on the^cjaine 
— * variables was assessed using a form of Bartlett's test: = 



[N-l-*'(p+k)/2] Jn(l+A^), where^'N is ' the total number of subjects!', p is 
the number of variables, k is the number of groups. In is the natural 
logaritl^', and is that non-zero eigenvalue,^ of tfie W"1B matrix, 
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TABLE 1 

MALE GROUP MEANS, STANDARD ' 
DEVIATIONS, AND UNIVARIATE 
F-RATIOS FOR 2 SAT Af^D 12 A I VARIABLES 



Comp I e+ers 
• .(n=155) 



Drop-Pass Incj 
(n=58) 



Drop-Fa 1 1 I ng 
(n=39) . 



/ail ao 1 e 


Mean 


S.D. • 


Mean 


s. 


D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


F-Rat los 


Q AT • 






• 












^erba i \ 




/o. OX) 


!) /o. yo . 




lo 




oj. /y 


1 . Oo 


Math \ 


616*68 


66.41 


594.60 


78. 


94 


616.62 


68.60 


2.13 


Al FACTORS . 


















^ft ! f — A^c;*al~+ 1 on 




9 47 


4 fj 
*+ • w / 


2 


72 


5 44 


2.22 


3 26 


Audacfty-tlmldlty 


5.66 


2l20 . 


5.34 


2. 


50 


"6.02 


2.76 


.98 


1 nte 1 1 ectuc^ 1 


6.01 


2.92 


5.29 


3. 


12 


5.51 


.3.14 


1.35 


Interests 




A, 














Motivation 


6.57 - 


2.35 


6.83 


2. 


38- 


^ 6.28 


2.88 


.58 


App 1 led I nterest^ 


5.47 


2.94 


5.09 


2. 


85 


.5.67 


2.98 


.53 


OrderJIness 


3.93 


2. -71 „ 


3.33- 


2. 


89 


'. ; 3.36 


3.07 


1.31 


SubmlssI veness 


5.88 


2.26 


6.M9 


2. 


18 


6.23 


2.3^ 


.6i 


Closeness 


5.42 


2. 18 


\. 90 


**> 


46 


5.20 


2.17 , 


1.16 


Serisousness 


4.70 


2.39 


4. 10 


2. 


41 


4.49 


2.02 


1.39 


Friend I iness 


6.55 • 


2.52 


6.34 


• 2. 


72 


5.97 


2.60 


.79 


Expressiveness- 


° 3.76 


2.26 


3.50 


2. 


59 


3.90 


"2.31 


.39 


Constraint 


















bho I sm-D I f f I dence 


5.50 


2.63 


4.62 


2. 


49 


5.33 


2.98 


2.34 


a 

Degrees of Freedom 


= 2 6nd 


249. , 













^ < .05 
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which Corresponds to the m^^ discriminant function being tested. V is 
disttibuted approximately as chi-square with (p+k-2m) degrees of free- 
dom (llitsouka, 1971, pp. 16A-JL65) . 

The first discriminant function in the analysis achieved an ap- 
proximate chi--square of 25.294 (d.f. ^ 10, p < .OOS) and explained 
71 pef cent of the variance. The approximate chi-square of the second^ 
functkon was not signl'^f ic^nt (11.838, d.f. ° 8). 

While only the Setf-Assertion factor was able to discriminate 
/among the three groups without the assistance of other variables Cit 
. had :he only significant univariate F-ratio; see Table 1), inspection 

f ^ V" 

of the data in Table 2 in^^ates" that the nine variables entering the 
stepwise analysis contributed 6ome information to help explain the 

variance in the predictor variables. Only two variables, however — . 

* j ' ' ■ ' ' • 

SeM-Assertion and Audacity-Timiliity—made significant incremental 

coAtr:(.butions in the discriminat|Lng power of the ftinction. This *is 

I i . , ■ 

evidenced by the amount of chang^ in Rao s V statistic attributable 

tp those two variab],e^(see Table 2). 

Examination of the uriivariate F-ratios, the amount of change in 

lao's V statistic attributable each variable, and the standardized 

/discriminant weights indicates that three AX factors — Self-Assertion, 

intellectual interests, and Aud^city-Timidl/ty--contributed the ^ost to 

V , ' ■ / . / 

the discTTimination -a^ong the three groups 'of males. Male completers 
scored highest of the three groups in Self-Assertion and Intellectual 
interests and second highest in Audacity. Drop-passing males scored 
lowest on all three dimensions. , Interestingly, neither of the SAT scores 
appears to have made much contribution to the differentiation amorig, the 
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males groups. 

The fact that drop-failing students more closely resemble com^ 
' pleters than do drop-passing students is evidenced by the relative posi- 
tion of the group centrqids, shown in Table 3. The certtroid value for 
the drop-failing students places them almost precisely between sthe 
completers and the drop-passing students on the only statistically 
significant discriminant function. 

TABLE 3 ' 
GROUP CENTROIDS ON 



FIRST DISCRIMINANT 


FUNCTION 




Group 


Centroid 


Completers 


-.06 


Drop-Passing ' 


.13 


Drop-Failing 


.03 



The matrix of multivariate F-ratios, shown. in Table 4, indicates that 

only the difference observed between completers and drop-passing studentsr 
are s^tistically significant. 

TABLE 4 ' 

MULTIVARIATE F-MATRi;^ ^ 
^OR PAIRS 'OF CENTROI^S^ ^ . 





■ 










Completers* 


Dropf'Passing 




Drop-Passing 


2.99*** 






Drop-Failing 
— ^ 


1.53 


1.49 



degrees of Freedom = 9 and 241 " / 
***p < .01 
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/ • jrhe results of tm classificatf on analysis are displayed in 
Table Sts^Uie number of subjects correctly classified in ^ach group 
Is underlined^ * 

:/ ' ' , ^ TABLE 5 ' 

RESUVrs OF CLASSIFICATION TEST • 
. BASED on TWO DISCRIMINANT FUNCTIONS^ I 




Predicted Group^ 



% Correctly 

Actual Group Completers Drop-Passing Drop-Failing Classified 

Completers (n=i55) 77^ 38 ^ 40 i9.7% 

Drop-Passing (n=58) 13 ^1 1^ 53.4% 

Drop-Failing (n=39) ' 7 11 2^ 53.8% 



Overall perpentage correctly classified = 51.2%. 



^a ^ ■ ' • ■ ■ ,. - ' 

Second function statistically nori-rsignificant. 

'^Prior probabilities for classification set equal (.333). 

These findings indicate that while the discrimination among the three 

groups may be statistically significant, considerable overlap exists, 

as evidenced by the only moderate accuracy in classifying members of 

each grpup. Overall, 51.2 per cent of the subjects were correctly 

classified in the groups to whifch they actually belong. 

, \ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' 

Discussion 

Although the distinctioti among the three male groups, according to 
the measures used in this study, ar#not decisive, the findings indicate 
that scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) math^and verbal scores and Acti- 
vities Ii^ex (AI) factot scores, together, can differentiate among 
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undergraduate males grouped according to whether they completed a ' 
baccalaureate degree program in four years or lesfs, left the institution 
in good academic standing, or left in poor academic standing. No , 
statistically signi^jEicatit' differences were observed be|:ween women 
students who completed ^their degrees in four years and^ those who^ith- 
drew in good academic standing.* If real,' dif f ertences betV^een the female . 
groups do in fact exist, the measures used in tfiis st^ud^f were unable 
to detect them. 

The largest single difference amon^ males, ithat between completers 
and. thoi^e who .withdrifew in good academic standing, was on the Self- 
Assertion factor of the AI, with completers scoring highest and drop- 
passing students lowest. "This factor reflects a need to achieve 
personal power and sociopolitical recognition. ::t is based on items 
that emphasize political action, directing or corLtrolling people, and 
the seeking of roles likely to receive considerable group attention" 
(Stern, 1970, p. 50). 

.The Intellectual ItitereSjl: factor of the AI was a second principal 
contributpr to the discriminating power of the one significant function, 
completers ag^in scoring highest and drop-passing students lowest. "The 
scales with the hightest loadiilgs on this dimensioa are based on items 
involving various fotms of intellectual activitiejS, the arts as well as 
the sciences, the empirical as well as the abstract" (Stern, 1970, p. 50) 
^ The Audacity-Timidity factor of the AI was a third major contri- 
butor to the separation among the male groups, "This factor involves 

an orientation that is more personal and less social than [the Self- 

' A' ■ 
Assertion faclfot] . . Tha emphasis here is-^onr skill and aggressiveness 
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physical act^ivities as well as In interpersonal relationships" 
(St^em, 1970, p. 50). Drop-Failing students scored highest on thi3 
diin^|nsion and the drop-passing group scored lowest. ' / 

VA substantial body of previous attrition research has suggested 
that withdrawers — especially (those in good academic standing — tend 
to be Aoire aggressive, npiore /resistant to authority, and more intellec- 
tually inclined than students whq remain in school. In this study, 
however, \these characteristics are more appropriate descriptors, for 
male studitots* at least, of those who completed their baccalaureate 
degrees onVtim^. Male completers in thi$ study scored highest of the 

three groups in Intellectual Interest and\ Self-Assertion, and second 

\ - ' ■ ^ ' ■ . 

highest in Audacity. Males who j/lthdrew ill good academic Standing 
scored lowest \of the groups on these same tkree dimensions. 

FurthermdrAe, and again in contrast Vith a nximber of -similar 

studies, the results of this investigation indicate that academic 

v ' * ^ 

\ ■ • * ■ « > " 

aptitude variable^ may not be the most useful variables for estimating 

the attrition rateVin a given entering class.. Indeed, the results of 

this study suggest that certain personality dimensions measured by 

(V - \ - 

the Activities Index n\ay have more discriminating power than either 

of the SAT scores. 

Because of the ex post facto nature of, this study, and because 

the results are derived from a single class in a single' institution,. 

it is neither valid to assert causal relationships nor possible to make 

inferences to other classes or institutions. Given that caveat, however, 

if the results of this study are not idiosyncratic — if similar phenomena 

are occurring on other campuses — then this study has several speculative 
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implications for institutional researchers at/, those institutions. ^ 

^ ^ / 
1. The Personality-Based Sources of AJttrition May be in Flux . 

At least v^ith respect, to attrition, re^^rdh at Syracuse University, 

the results of this study represent ^not -^merel)^ a shift in emphasis 

from the findings of -previous research, but a vir.tual reversal of 

earlier findings. Dresser (1971') , also using the Activities Index, ^ ^ 

reported a study of attrition in the College of Arts and Sciences at \ 

Syracuse, and while his/population was limited to a single college 

t 

(the iaxges4:^ne) within the university, hl§ findings are generally 
consistent with earlier studies at other institutions. In Dresser's 
study, male leavers in good academic standing scored higher in Intel- 
lectual Interests, Motivation, and Audacity than did persisters. ; In 

the study reportec. here, however, male completers scored higher on J\JO 

■ ' . - - ■ . • ^ ., 

of those factors (Intellectual Interest and Audacity) than did students ^ 

who withdrew in good academicj standing. Dresser also reported that 

female leavers in his study were higher than persisters in Intellectual 

'interests and lower in Motivation, Closeness, Sensuousness, and Friendli- 

ness. No\ such differences were observed among the females in. this study; 

in fact, neijther univariate nor multivariate analyses of variance 

showed statistically significant differences among women who 9omplete 

a degree program and those who withdrew in good academic standing. 

It is, course, possible that Syr^acuse University students 

differ in imi^ort ant ways from those attending other institutions and 

upon whom much of the previous attrition research is based. The 

generally close correspondence between Dresser's results and those of 

contemporary researchers at other institutions, however, tends not to 
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cqn firm that hypothesis. ^ ^ 

A more likely possibility, given the -fact that the bulk of the, 

available personality-based attrition research was completed prior to 

t> ' ■ * ■ . 

1970, is that the tiature of the student body at Syracuse — and quite 

conceivably at other institutions — is undergoing a change. There is 

evidence available* on Syracuse's entering f freshmen to suggest that ^ 

this; in fact, is the case, bjit the •differences which are observable 

between Syracuse freshmen who'^entered in 1969 and in subsequent years - 

■| ^ v . ' ' - ' . - \ ' 

are not statistically significant. ^ . | , . ^ > 

If subsequent ^research at Syracuse and other institutions con- 
firms that the "students now entering higher, education have personality 
struci:ures wl^ich differ in important ways from ^ose of students 
who attended ouK institutions in the I960's, 'then enrollment projection 
models which Ujtilizie attrition- related personality information on 
entering students may l3te going progressively out of date. 

2. Personality Data", Alone, is InsufjicXent for Reliable Pre- 
diction. The finciings of this study also indica>te that information 

■ ■ ■ V 

on the personality composition of members of an entering class cannot, 
be used to predict attrition reliably. The classification analysis 
portion of this research yielded a moderate proportion of correct 
classifications of male^ students^ in each of the three groups. But 
the correct classification of portion of those cases can be attrj^- 
btited to the fact that the classification procedure involved the use 
of the same subjects whose scores had been used to derive the discrimi- 
n^t function. If an independent sample of students h^d been used to 
cross-,validate the discriminant function, it is doubtful that the level 
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of predictive accuracy would be as high as that obtained and reported 
in .this study. ' . ^ 

Furthermore, when the AI variables were used without the assi^-t 
tance of the SAT scores, the observed differences among the three male 
groups failed to reach statistical significance. 

With or withmir academic aptitude Jata on the group members, the 



, degree of ^verlap among the three male groups — -indicated by a canoni- 
cal correlation of .32 for the oi^y statistically significant dis- 
criminant function, as well as by tma moderate accuracy in classifying 
each subject in the proper group—indicates that personality variables 
do not^ have the discriminatory power to warrant-, their use iVi prediction 
models unless they are supplemented by othe^ information. 

3. Analyses of the Institutional Environment (and its Interactidln 



with Personality) May Be Hore Productive in Predicting 'Attrition ! A 



third--land perhaps^the most plausihfe — hypothesis to explain the result^ 
of this study is that the Syracuse environment hap changed suf fi-r 
ciently to alter the persoiiaj^ity-based sourfces of attrition among both 
males and females. Curricular and program changes inj5tituted since 

Dresser completed his study include the addition of. a Selected Studies 

\ ' - ■ 

Program, under which students design a program oi-istudy tailore^d to 
their particular academic interests. An instructional d^elaf)ment 
unit was established and has contributed to several substantial changes 

■ . . : . „ - 

in large, freshman year courses, as well as in other, smaller courses 
available to students in all classes. Independent study courses were 
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■''It is worth noting that, in this study, 50 per cent of the males 
and 47 per cent of the females who withdrew did so at or -before the 
end of the freshman year. ^ 
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made more accessible in several of ^he colleges; the residence ha.lls 
"were opened to 24-hour visita|lon^ and other social regulations 
were tempered 1 A previously all/faculty legj:slative body e^folved 
into a university senate with student, faculty, and admini^tratlire 
representatives i and stude^'nts/were added to virtually all university 
committees (including facul/£y promotions and tenure committed) . 
It may well be that the cumulative effect of these chang^,- introduced 
over three or four years, has been sufficient to prj^duce art institutional 
ambience more hospitable to intellectually opi^nted, personally auto- 

'1 \ ■ ■ ■ . X ^ 

nomous st^ud^nts — the ones Dresser , usi^ig pre-l968 data, found to be 
propping out of the university in good academic standing. 



If further re 



search indicates that the pjfimary source of variance 
between the results of this study . and other attrition research lies 



in the ef j^ects of 



institutional cfhang^s an the soW ce^s of attrition — 



that alterations in institutional policies and programs can have 
measurable impacts on the nature, and perhaps the rate, of attrition — 
\then institutions which rely heavily on high enrollment ""levels" 
the consequent tuition dollars have reason for some measure of op- 
timism^-' Institutional research might profitably undertake studies to 
identify those areas of the 'institutional climate which are most closely 
related to attritifjjn. Student attrition may not be a phenomenon 
totally beyond^ ^n :|.nstitution 's ability to ^control. 

4. Academic Aptitude Variat>les May Not Be the Most Powerful Pre- 
dictors of Attritiop . Chambers and Barger (1965) , Morgan (1975) , and 

others have reported that academic aptitude variables contribute more 

r 

to the discriminatsic^n between leavers and St|ayers than do perstonality 
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variables. The[ te^ultys of this s\udy suggest, however, that academic 
aptitude variables may not be the most powerful discriminators for 
predicting attfrieion. Indeed,, the results of this study indicate) 
that certain/ personality dimensions tapped by the AX may have more 
discriminating power than either of the SAT scores. Neither SAT 
variable produce^d_a_statis^-eaily significant univariate F, made a 
significant iontri-butipn to tl^^ change in Rao's V statistic, nor pro- 
duced a standardized discriminant weight of sufficient size to indicate 
that it was' a major contributor to the discriminating power of tii(^ only 
statistically significant function.-^ ,^he .combination of AL and §ATy x 
data could discriminate among male gi;oup^ at a statistically significant 
lev^, but neither, in the absence of the other, was able to dl/ffer- \ 
entiate among the groups. ' ^ 

To be sure, several of /the studies alluded to above employed 
the academic aptitude measures developed by the American College • 
testing Servipe. But givert that fact, the findings of this study 
suggest that it is entirejAr possible that the relative contributions 
of academic aptitude and personality variables is functionally related 
to the particular measures^ chosen for each study, rather than to ^ny 
discriminating power inherent in either, set of variables. It may well 
be that certain personality inventories are more powerful than certain 
academic aptitude measures, and in future studies careful attention 
should be given to instrument selection. 



, ' FulPthermore, for males and females who compl'feted, dropped-passing, 
or dropped-f ailing, SAT-verbal correlated .30 wit;h cumulative grade- 
point average; SAT-math correlatedA . 11 with cumulative GPA.< 



The results of this investigation a|e part of a /larger*" study 
undertaken with two principal purposes: 1) to idenjfciJy tho^e person- 
ality and envirorgnental expectation v?ir:^ables whic|i are clqsely re- 
lated to attrition and on which infotmat ion is available to Syracuse 
University for each entering ^freshmen cpss, and 2) using those vari-y , 
ables, to develop an^ attrition preijictipn^quation on the basis of 

which the university might, for ^enrollment projection purposes, e€ 

'J ■ , ^ I . . . ■ / 

timate at a better-than-chance rate what proportion of- an entering 

class can be expected to complete a ba/ccalaureate degree prograi^ in 

four years^ The study reported here assessed the predictive ujtility 

I ■ 
Qf personality variables (as measure^ by Stern's Activitie3 Index) 

■ , ■ r 

and academic aptitude variables (operationally defined as scores on 



the verbal and quantitative portidfis of the Scholastic Aptitude Tests). 
Male students who completed/a baccalaureate degree in four .or 



fewer years were found to be ijpre self-assertive and to ha^je /Stronger 
intellectual interests than/maies who withdrew in good,^ or/ it^ PoJ^j 




academic standing. No .^statistically significant differen^esi we^e ob 

' / 

served between fein,alG^ who completed a degree ahd^ thosa w;Lthdrey in 

\ ^ 

good academic staj^Sing. 

;- / 

The find^gs indicate that the personality-based sources of attri- 
tion may^C undergoing a change: characteristics previously found to 
be t^^cal of academically successful withdrawers now appear to be more 
Appropriate descriptors 6f male students who complete a degree program. 
The evidence also suggests, however, that personality inforraatior^ has 



iimitied utility for predicting attrition reliably. The few andTmoderate 
differences among male groups (and the absence of significant observable 
differences between female groups) Suggest that envirc^ti^o^ntal dimensions 
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and their interactions with personality — may be a more fecund area 
for attrition research. Given the ex post facto nature of thq, research 
reported here, the possibility of changes in the institutional climate 
interacting with students* personalities cannot be .rejected as a com- 
peting emlanation for the differences observed in this study. 
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STATE EDUCATION AGENCY AND CAMPUS RESEARCh COOPERATION 



James J. McGovern 
Connecticut Commission for Higher Education 

Three Reasons for Cooperation ' \ 

.One reason for cooperation is to avoid duplication. Th\ North- 
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eastern Association for Institutional Research (NEAIR) c^^t^erve^ as 
a -clearinghouse, network and forum among researchers of all types. 
The wide divergence of memberships is what makes it so valuable; yet, 
there are enough members having the same types of ^obs to make com- 
parisons. 

There are, however, a number of other dimensions requiring co- 
operation besides the avoidance of duplication. For instance, policies 
enacted by the state legislature or state coordinating agencies have • 

serious re^iercus&ion throughout the system of public and private edu- 

■ . - 

cation. Indeed^ actions intone st^te '^'of ten affect colleges in neigh- 
boring states. Therefore, it is important to have informa.1 discussions 
among rfesearchers. The legislative research department in Connecticut 
continues to ask the state, commission for ^information on subject^ ' 
such as tl^e number of students in teacher training. Thus, it is^appro- 
priate to have an almost constant dialogue concerning the subtlety 
involved in th|^ definitions of such things as education majors, state 
certificates' in ^dytt^ation, etd^ We would also like to identify 
experts on the campuses for varipus aspects of^ higher education. 

At the state commission, ^e are also in contact with similar 
groups in other States. are most . Inti6rest$a in comparable data 

from New York and other New England states, as these states most 
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affect us. An organization, like NEAIR, can be helpful if it provides 
a forum where the state and /campus researchets c^n meet and discuss 
the "hidden variables" coritained in the reports aibd tables used so 
frequ^njtly within and between states. Legislators! ^d central offices 
gannot wait for com]piete veri\f ication ot da,ta. Tlujj/ must act and 
use whatever data is available! 

Besides avoiding duplicatii^n and developing bejjfter policies, , the 
other benefit of cooperation is feo Aiprove the efficiency and effective 
ness of locai research.^ ^he last\may be most important. Many tftaes 
the central agency has the state or national data whllch* would give 

further substance to the trend analysis or development of alternate 

* ' 1 ^- 

policies being formulated by a particular institution. If the cen^tral 

N^ency^^d the colleges compare notes on a regular basis, informiation 
7 ^ . • ■ . / ' . ■ ' 

and concerns which are not even realized can come to light. In 

other words, campuses or central coordinating agencies may not know 

what the big problems are unless they have contact with one another. * 

The above section was illustrative only, and, so too, the fdXlpw- 

ing two sections will only indicate some of the measures and methods 

that are important for analysis ^om ^t ^east two perspectives. 

1 

Current Facts Important to Research 1 

The first two figures found at the end of this patter give the 
birthrate and the high school graduation rate for the United States, 
New York, and Connecticut. This gives substance^to thei possibility 
that things will be different in the 1980's and that we have only a 
few years to pr^are for these large changes. Figure 3 gives the ' 
picture of enrollment growth in Connecticut in the 1960 's and the 
first half of the ISyO'-^s. A quick comparison of these jfirst three 
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figures indicates that just as we prepared for growth in the 60' s 
(new dormitories, hiring, e^c), so too, the changes in the 1980 's 
,wlll require large-scale preparations. 

Figure 4 indicates that there are several economic factors that 
will complicate our analysis. For instance. Figure 4 shows that the 
national increase in faculty compensation wehtjup from 5% to 6% 
between 1973 and 1974 but the actual change in purchasing power for 
the faculty went down 2% or more. Figures 5 and . 6 indicate where . 
s^e limited growth may be developing and thereby suggests rearrange- 
/taents in our faculty assignments and departmental organizations. 
Finally, Figure 7 Indicates a number of enrollment projections for 
the 1980' s, all of what are pessimistic. It is not until near the 
year 2000 that optimism appears in the ma^jority. 

Some particular facts from Connecticut may give a more precise 
pictilre of -some of the things that are happening. In Connecticut, 
^th^ estimated drop in^-o^i^igh school graduates between 1981 and 
1992 is from 49,500 to 31,300>o^ 37%. The percentage of high school 
graduates continuing into postsfecondary edjucation has decreased from 
1971 to 1974 for public high schools by 7% and for non-public high 
schools by 8%. We also have a large out-migration of these high - ^ 
school graduates to other states: 36% from public high schools and 
47% from non-public high schools.^ 

Despite the "baby boom" increases in the 1970's, college (national) 
enrollment is growing annually at 3.5% compared with 8.5% in the 1960^. 
The "baby boom" should have made the early 1970' s better than the 
1960's. . . 

H: ■ 
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^What does give some ho^e*, however<!, is the increase in the part- 
time enrollment in Connecticut. In 1973, part-time enrollment in- 
creased 34.5% and, in 1974, part-time enrollment increased 38.6%. 
. These increases are somewhat better than other states since Connect- 
icut moVed very recently into providing facilities and courses for 
the part-time marl^et. However , these percentage increases are based 
on themselves, the part-timers, ^nd are not percentages of the total 
enrollment. Last year, part-time Enrollment was about 37% of the full 
time enrollment in C9tinecticut . This is by headcount and so measures 
a part-time student taking one or tw6 bourses against a full-time 

... ' 0- . 

student taking perhaps 5 or 6 courses per semester. The latter 

\ ' 

point, delineates the .difficulty in trying to fliatch a decrease in 

.\ 

full-time ^enrollment by an increase in pa^t-time enrollment.^ Our 
analysis at the state level indicates that the increases in enroll- 
ments, in b(3tA. full and part-time students , ;^re shifting almost from 
year to year. For instance, our public community College's are de- 
• c];:ea6ing in full-time enrollment while enormously increasing (33% 
last year) in their part-time enrqllments. The c^Omihunity colleges 
are riow composed of more part-time students than full-time students.. 
The state colleges have shown a leveling of fui^l-timi^ growth and a 
comparatively small .increase (11%' last year) in their part-time ^n- , 
rollment.. The University of Connecticut and the %tate (technical 
colleges both appear to be extremely health)^, with ^bout 5^ incifease 



Lem Hyde, Executive Director of the Connectiput Conference of Inde- 
pendent Colleges, has calculated that the h'eadcoxint in Connecticut of 
130,.000 students in 1973 was the equivalent of about 102,000 f\ill- 
tiiiie students whiife in 1983, with a projected headcount of 138,£)00, 
it will probably be the equivalent of .101,400 full-time student^. 
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^.n full-time enrollment and 25% and 30%. increases in part-time' en- 
rollments, respectively. 

The private colleges in Connecticut appear to be leveling their 
full-time enrollments and only marginally increasing their part-time 
enrollments, ' For instance, anlbng the four-year private institutjLons 
as a group, they decreased 1% in full-time enrollment and increased 
10% in part-time enrolment. What all this means is that there are 
seri6us readjustments to be made^if some of the market is tp be ob- 
tained by those that need' the clientele, the most. Collective bar- 

v/ ^ I . 

/gaining, ^tenure rights, etc., should not distract a dpllege from 
, its ijuestion of survival. 1 

The New England Board of Higher . Education has cajculat^d^that 
the gap between private and public tuitions in Connecticut is widening 
and has increased by about 30% in four years. What this dees not 
tell, however, is that 'tuition money at private institutions has 
"Qfc been rising as much as "it should" given the increase jln infla- 
tion and the diminishing increases in revenud from' tultiorti.^, The 
private colleges, for the past four or fiv^- years have been increasing 
productivity so as to minimize th^ necessary tuition increases. The 
final question is how long can this go dn g;Lven thkt high school 
graduates in Connecticut arq leveling ftor the remainder of the decade 
and will decrease dramatically in' the 1980/3? 

The^ove facts can be placed onjifhe table as "revenues" and 
"expenditures" and then analyzed | acco/rding to the-^4.ze of their signi- 
ficance. A simple inspection will ^ow that the situatioh iff^ not/ 
good. The message of this?^paper is/ to convey the importance of con- 
sidering relative dizes and rates ^f. change. For instance, part-time 
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students take about one-third as many credits as full timers and 
so their enrollment must grow three times faster than the "break 
even" full-time enrollment growth. The next section will ](,ndicate 
some methods or, more correctl^y, some mechanisms to deal with various 
factors having different rates! of change. The survival of programs 
and, in some cases, of institutions may depend upon their research! 
personnel's ability to detect significant factors and be able to 
explain various consequences simply and provocatively to college 
management. 

Handling Rates o|^ Change 

Most adj^fnistrators have heard about at least two types of' 
changes:^ arithmetic ^nd geometric. Arithmetic is when we add a 
certain amount at certain intervals, say each year. Geometric Is 
when we multiply by a certain amount every interval. A geometric 
example is exponential change which depends on the amount present ' 
at any interval ancji the amount grows by the same multiplying factor^ 
in each unit of time. The compound interest on our money, in a bank ' 
is an example of this ^ver-increasing a^iount of change. What is im- 
portant to realize is that few administrators realize how rapidly 
exponential growth progresses. .For instance, at a 10% inflation 
rate (exponential gtowth) , costs will double in seven years. If 
enrollment is additive, we will have to add 100% more students at 
zero cost in seven years to offset this rising cost per student. 

The question^is how can we keep track of 'these kinds of changes, 
their relative size and impacts.. Figure 8 shows a typical rate of 
growth for exponential incre^es. Clearly, plotting several exponen- 
tial factors on the same graph would be confusing. One remedy is 
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\tjo use an approxiniation formula — for expdfi^ntial rates under 20%, - 

may divide the rate into 72 and obtain the number of years in 
whicn^the quantity will double itself. Conversely, if you know the 
doublings^nterval, you may divide that time unit into 72 and obtain 
the percenTbge change per time unit. Thus, we see that a 10% In- 
flation rateVloubles in 72/10 or seven years something that 
doubles in sevet^ years has 72/7 or 10% exponential rate of change. 
However^ besides being a simple rule of thumb, the doubling formula 
allows us to "transfer" our graph or analysis from curves to simple 
straight lines. Figure 9 gives an illustration of how to change the 
frame of analysis to inS'lcate relative rates of impact. 

Still, how can we illustrate both exponential and arithmetic 
changes simultaneously? Figure 10 attempts to show how a fixed 
amount (one unit) compares to a percentage increase (exponential 
change) each year. Since Figure 10 is a logarithmic type^ale; 
only those factors doubling in constant units of time' will appear 
straight. Consequently, A fixed additive increase will appear to 
diminish its impact with t4ne. This display is useful in determining 
the long-term effects of vaAious alternatives in collective bar- 
gaining, for instance. Namely, a fixed additive increase, year 
after year, will not "compound" into amounts many times more than 
the increase originally bargained. Annual percentage increases are " 
man-made inflation?. The real Miff erence iii costs are not giv^n by 
the difference between the two c\rves at a po:^ in time but rather 
is given by the difference between the two curves Niuring two p>oints 
in time. Thus, the^^^diFjfer-^^ge in the area under eacl\*curve" gives 
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the total cost difference between the "two alternatives. If each 
curve is visualized as being the resultant of two bar graphs, -the 
subtraction of areas can be understood. (See Figure ll.) This tech- 
nique, called integration in calculus, has many applications. For 
instance, the difference between a plot of jobs and a plot of gradu- 
ates is more realistically measured by the difference in area between 
the two plots since former graduates from past years without jobs 
add to the total amount looking!) for jobs. Similarly, a possible . 
deficit between the total expenditures and the total revenues in a 
private college is given by, the area between their two plots since 
unpaid bills. accu|Tiulate too. (See 'Figure 11.) 
Some Conclusions and Overviews 

We t:an surmise that in tryi^ to save money we should first 
attack exponential and large, automatic cost increases such as fuel 
and contra,cted salaries.. It is important not to initiate further 
compounding expenses. For instance, a rule of thumb is that you buy 
back' a building in maintenance (salaries and overhead: fuel, light, 
etc.) every ten years. Thus, adding a "new" building adds on operating 
expense of 1/10 the purchase price each year. 

Whfen Robert McNamara went to the Department of Defense, he ordered 
that the amount of .management research be proportional to the amount 
of expenditure. He. found that 76 items contained more than 90% of 
the total budget* In higher education* this philosophy indicates 
that .we should be spending a lot of time on faculty activity analysis. 
For instanp6, if the average faculty member at a particular college 
teaches four courses, by teaching one more course the school obtains 
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an additional 25% output. If a faculty person is making $10,000 per. 
semester and teaches another course. for $1,000, there is only a 10% 
cost increase. This is an example of comparing various rates of 

change. 

! ■ 

tjlany believe that "increasing the enrollment" will save • colleges . 
Probably, the reverse Is true. There is a decreasing b'irthrate and 
collegje-going rate. If to6 many colleges grow, they vrLll necessarily 
cause decreases at some other colleges. Every college cannot have 
the satue strategy, but some development plans seem safer than others. 

What is needed is an analysis of how buildings, faculty and ' 
overhead expenses can be organized to develop a more attractive col- 
lege. Attractive internally means growth-'^not across-the-board in- 
creases— for some faculty members and departmental budgets. Attr^c- 
tive externally means market viability— not keeping old, expensive 
and obsolete programs— but moving faculty into new programs for new 
times. Tradeoffs must be pade. None of the options aire good or 
even "acceptable": increasing class sizes, increasing faculty loads, 
teaching new subjects, selling, buildings, etc. However, a lack of 
action now can bring down valuable programs later. It may be like 
an overrun garden which needs pi^uning. The objective is riot cutting 
hut allowing our best possibilities to grow. 

The research or Management Information System of f ice ^an help 
determine what to keep and what to cut. Such management information, 
as cost/program and faculty activity. Is essential. Cost comparisons 
will require' dialogue between the institijdLon and^ state coordinating 
agencies. Without such information, there is a danger of saying or 
doing the wrong things. 
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The next stepi is to pian instead of merely reacting. Regional 
coordination in initiatijig new programs can allow each college to 
plan its development with some assurance. ^Otherwise, there will 
be too many possibilities or changes to deal with effectively. We 
should try to control the situation as much as possible. 

To recap, program coordination » management informational analysis 
rate-of-change evaluation and exchange of facts seem most important: 
in our ^ver-changing world of higher education. If your state agency 
is not providing key facts, having good regional meetings, and really 
listening, you and they are headed for trouble. We are no longer 
charting a course on the open seas but rather must navigate the 

rapids. The management of change today does no*t allow us to take 

depth soundings as Mark Twain did on the Mississippi. With rapid 
change, research must be done largely in. advance and verified by 
constant and almost instantaneous feedback. Let us help each other 
chatt our courses and stay m touch. 



9 ^ ^ 

The navigating, of a rocketship to the moon is an example where things 

en route happen so rapidly that it must be charted beforehand. 
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FIGURES. 
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' FALL gKROLLMENT - iM3rPF::;:. ; :.T At.j PL-pr.:- :;..Ac'.-?pORTP:r qollz' ls 
Including all Studcntsf in Degree and Othur' Programs ' 
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CONCEPTUAL REQUIREMENT^ FOR A PLAN OF INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT; 

ANSWERING THE UNANSWERABLE 



f " I Richard L. Alfred 

New York City Cononunity College 



Community colleges have multiple roots. Historical developments 
such as the Morrill Act of 1862 authorizing land grant institutions; 
the bifurcated university movement at the turn of the century; the . 
California Master Plan foy higher education; and the development of 
the comprehensivB-^^4gh schools, had a 'prof ound effect on public two- 



ye^ institutions/ The trend t9ward equalization of ^access in 
^American ^nciety has been an equally important influence. As massive 



Fedei/al ass"t5tance was made available to returning service personnel, < 
to technical instltutiqns, afiid to economically disadvantaged students," 
the inevitable result was an increase in demand for education beyond 
high school. The community colleges (^f^today are largely a product of 
^ this d^and. • \^ 

I ' The Legacy of "Growth 

/ Initially contrived by local communities as "safe" institutions in 

whi/ch student^ could economically obtain the advantages of advanced 

certification without exposure to the ravages^ or distractions of the 
( * I ^ . ^ 

youth culture, these colleges have grown rep^dly in size and statfure, 

^t the turn of the qentury, there were only a few community college ' 

Students, . By 1960 more than 600,000 were enyolled and by 1969 their 

ntflfiE>ers had grown to almost two millioti, inc/luding full-time and part- 

V ■ . ■ . , - / 

time/ students, Prebaccalaureate students iiow account for nearly 30 per- 
cent bf all undergraduates and 25 percent of all college sf udents^ in 



the nation. 
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During the decade of the 60 's growth was not limited to enrollment 
alone. The number of colleges increased by 61 percent and the number 
of staff by 327 percent. Educational energies were exhausted in attempt^s 
to keep up with increasing numbers of student^. New programs^ were launched" 
new facilities were located and 'constructed; and new structureo were 
hastily planned to involve the community, the faculty, and the students 
in decision making. The excitement and the hopefulness that accompanied 
this decade was^reflec^d in- the actions of the community and agencies 
of state and local government. There .was increasing commitment to the 
concept of a partnership -among state, locality, and students in sharing 



the operational costs of ruinLitig^a college, and the federal! government , 
state locality in sharing the costs of capital construction. As 
institutions grew in size and stature, local tax support increased 
proportionally and state finance fo^toulas were adjusted to meet shifting 
institutional i^eds. The result was a sequence of events that'mgit or 
exceeded the growth needs of, two-year colleges and^ communicated their 
importance to a nation-wide audience. " ■ ^ 

Higher Education in Transition 
Extensive change and intensive examination have marked 'the decade 
of theJO's. The growth trend has begun to level off,vor at least, 
^ slow down. Traditional programs, purposes and goals hava been chal- , 
lenged, altered, and, in some instances, -replaced. There are new con- 
stituencies and revitalized older ones. 

The communities outside^^o^colleges apd the diverse groups within 
have come to express different means of reaching similar goals. The* ' 
multiplicity of expectations and the plurality off value systems involved 
have resulted in a degree of indecisiveness among faculty and administrators 

186 
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about which goals to pursue. Furthermore, there is a widespread belief 
that increasing enrollments no longer constitute evidence of effective- 
nesa. Quality, from this poi;it of view, does not depend 'on the number 
of students, on the' diversity of programs, or on the expansiveness of 
facilities, but oh the ability 'of the staff and on the outputs of 
education. 

Complicating the task of the 70' s has been, the financial crisis that 
has befallen many of our institutions. Faced with reductions in federal 
appropriations, finaocial stringency i\i pny of the states, and in- 
creasing reluctance of voters to approve additional taxes, broader 
financial support will be necessary to maintain or increase the level 
of existing programs. ThM has led to an appeal fbr state agencies to • 
assume a larger share of the responsibility for financial twd-year 

• colleges.^ As state feujjpnirt has increased, >ao too has the pressure for 
accountability.. A constructive' process for institutions accustomed to 
a meritocratic style of operation, accountability has deleterious ef- 
fects for two-year colleges.. They are nan-traditional in both the pro- 
gram and operational sectOr^nd require non-traditionai measures to 

• profit from state systems; of control The' insensitivity of many stafe 

^ agencies to this^need casts i^nto doubt the effect of increased support ^ 
^ withput corresponding adjustments in the formulas for resource allocation. 

^ ' ^ Xovt& e^^:. ua 13.aa£-_EQr Planning ■ 
Both periods 6T^ev€Iopment~ti^l960' s and the 1970' s-- involve 
conditions th^<are extreme^Xh decader^is^ .a^imitei and transient re- 
flection of Immediate ^shoAt-run iconcern^ that haveVhallenged the existing 
balSnce within institutiojs. Mhe rate of growth of\rograms and facili- 
ties , in th6 early 1960's c^arly could nqto^e m^ntained for long, eWn " 
in a prosperous economy, and it was ,9^ar/from the mid-1950' s on th^ 
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the rapicl growth \in enrollments due to high post-war birth rates was 
bound to be followed by at least a relative trough. Similarly todays, the 



flnano^al exigencies of economic recession are noft neces^rily hairbing 



ers^ 



of a ne^it permanent condition, nor is public disaffection with higher 



education likely 



\ 



i:o increase significantly. \ 
The concept of ''steady state" is often used to refer to the curreht 
condition*^ Callela upon to respond to -conditions of acceleratioA, and 



growth in the previous decade, community colleges will have 



to re\3 



pond 



to (Jeb^eration jand possible contraction in the decade ahead. Their re- 
silience will beXtested in terms of their ability to respond to a 
seiries ofccatalytic shocks such as those apparent in the trend toward 
decreased'^ financial support; the onslaught of new learners into the 
educational system; increasing competition for tax-base revenues; th^ 
loss ofXpublic confidence in higher education; increasing demands for 
accountab\lity(; concentrati^ of power for operatixig defcisions in state 
agencies; and jincreasing competition for -career educi|ti^nal' programs . , 
Th^se trends ire not symmetri|cal for fixed plant anij tenured faculty 

make change a variable process for different inst-dtutions . But the 

I ♦ . , " 

steady state /does reward organized plafnning — it provides community college 

administrators with an opportunity to^ systematically organize theit. in- 

stitutions. / In a time of cont^ction the creative management^of change 

is a different and more exacting task than creative leadership in a 

period of expansion. 

To cope witji the uncertainties of the steady state, planning reforms 

will be r4*quired th^t introduce some basic form. of control over the many 



6xt^neoui 



factors that can influence institutional goals ^and purposes. 
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In an era of chang^e, administrators ar6|,willing to examine programs 
and policies with a rigor that has heretofore not existed. They also 
are willing to make educational purposes mdre explicit and to think 
consciously and systematically about alternative futures. Planning has 
the potential to revolutionize tfie current structure of institutional 
management, but for this to occur, elements of institutional <functiohlng 
and system-wide ^goals must be better understood. \ \ 

Planning is a process of designing structures, mapping chartnels 
for the f Ipw of resources , and encouraging changes in behavior to co- * 
incide with ideas about what the institution shi^uld be doing and how it 
can best do what it says it wants^>to do. It can be organized in a 
variety of ways, a plan for institutional' development being one of them, 
and it is tranjslated from an abstract pattern for the future into 
S^ctuality through a continous process of institutionalization. 

The institutionalization of planning presents the college with an 

opdortunity to examine and, as neces^ry, to change the decisions which 

\ ' I 

affect central » purposes and goals as well as to change' the methods by 

whicH^ these decisions are made — that is to alter the structure of the 
decision making process. To be effective, -4 community college must 
have a discernible pattern of behavior since it isj first an organizational 
gestal*(; composed of many distinct, stimuli requirink timely responses the 
agregate of \*^ich moves the institution in pursuit! of its goals. Plan- 
ning supports thi^concept by providing two essential conditions for in- 
stitutional developmeiH: : First, it involves the es^tabli^iiment of system- 
wide goals (i.e;. , goal-seWiing) and second, the Examination of these 
goals in the context of system-wide activities (i.e., evaluation)* 

. ^ '"\ 
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The educational enterprise is a dynamic process intended to produce 
certain desired outcomes in students. It is guided by. objectives which 
are a source of direction for programs and staff as well as the basis 
for determining the effectiveness with which resources are used* The 

Q 

application of system-wide goals to known activities within the in- 
stitution — a schematic of institutional functioning it is called — is 
the conceptual foundation for the institutional development plan. 
Measures of institutional functioning (i.e., student outcomes, unit • / 
cost, curric^i^lum effectiveness, facilities utilizatidrx patterns, staffing 
ratios, ^tc.) \an be used to assess the educational process at various 
points in time arv^ at different levels of analysis. The application of 
these measures to institutional goals in a comprehensive evaluation 
model is the startingX point for planning. 

Figure, I represent$ a diagram of the relationship between institu-^ 
tional goals and funct;ion measures in the planning process. This diagram^ 
emphasizes the importance of evaluation data as a necessary prerequisite 
for effective planning^ The linkage between goal setting, planning and 
evaluation in higher education institutions has never been more critical. 

Any plan for institutional development must have as its central purpose 

- • 

the integration of these concepts into a viable arrangement' ^f or long- 

( 

e 

range planning. The institutional development plan is formulated 
directly in accord with the application of available ^evaluation data to 
sy&tem-wide objectives and is generalizable to all units of management 
within the Institution. Designed to present alternate paths to a deter- 

minable future, it is-based on several key .assumptions : 

— * ' '% 
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*In the face" of an uncertain future,! administrators a,re ^sensi- 
tive to ^ the need for planning and t|p identify alternative 
paths for institutional development t 

t • ' ~ '. ^ 

*A basic measure of'cqntrol can be e:}|^ercised over the many 
fiactors that influence the education^al'process ati^any.one 
point in the life of an institution.: ■ / 

*The e'ducational process ^an be conceptualized in a cross- 
sectional and longitudinal research design and transla:ted 
as a planning model into achievable .J^anguage. 

*A recognized decision makirig apparatus exists in every in- 
stitution to convert. evaluation findings into useful plan- 
ning concepts>^ * ' 

*A plan for institutional development, once delimited, will be- 
used by faculty. and administrators to guide the further develop- 
ment of the institution through variable* internal and' externaj. 
conditions. 

Awareness o£ these assumptions is a prerequisite for the development 
of. a conceptual foundation for the planning process. Regardless of how 
effejfctive or ineffective the* planning effort can be, failure to properly 
assess the .political getting in ^hich the process occurs will result' i1i 
early termination of admihistlrative effarts to' develop an institutional 
development plan* * - 

Goal Setting 

The first concept in the planning process is goal-setting.* Or- 
ganizing for effective planning requires" a total coriteptual framework 
beginning with a stated mission and endfng with a systematic approach 
to operations. Most two-year colleges develop a^,g^eral set of goals at 
an early sfcagi^.in their development. Ideally these goals should be 
based on" a defined awareness of community needs and should relate to 
specific time frames for their accomplishment. .This by nefcessity in- 
volves a m^i^t analysis af community educational needs and their trans- 
, lat^-op-^ an^perational plan into the functions that-^staff must perform 
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In support of stated goals. ^ 

Numerous market analysis models are available but they all are 
ba%ed on the general assumption that institutional goals should both 
follow and support the educational needs of the community. Figure 2 
depicts the various steps in a market analysis. In every metropolitan 
Tegison in the United States census data are available that describe 
the population in terms of characteristics such as age, sex, race, 
ethnicity, veterans status, occupational status, family income, educa- 
tion level and unemployment. These data provide comprehensive informa- 
tion that can be useS tp formulate institutional goals^ Institutional 
objectives should follow directly from the stat^jrf^Ivt of goals and should 
be stated in concrete performance terms. They typically define the 
types of population sub-^groups to be sei^m^ and tbe types of prograpis 
to be offered. Some e;|C4mplei 6b^^±v^s are the following: 

*To develop and implement a program in Climate Control Tech- 
nology that will eiiroll 125 students for the 1975-1976 aca- 
demic year. • 

*Tc^ increase enrollment in Liberal Arts .by approximately 250 
students for the 1975-1976 academic year. . 

*To open a reading tutorial program which will enroll approxi- 
mately 300 or more students at the 10th grade reading level 
(or below) during the 1975-1976 academic year; terminal reading 
levels should enable students to perform^ in sequential communi- 

^ cations curricula at an average of "C" or better. 
* 

The development of institutional objectives in concrete form carries 
forward the process through which planning is institutionalized. Ad- 
ministrators are able to appraise the educational program in the con- 

■ 4 

text of current resources and to measure institutional development 

« 

against a series of short-range and longrrange planning, yardsticks, 
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Evaluation ° 
The second concept In the planning process Is the research*^ de- 
sign, provided by a conceptual model \of Institution^ functioning. In- \ 
stltutlonal objectives function In a constantly changing environment. 
The use of a conceptual model to qjrganlze and report complete parameters 
of Institutional fiin^tionlng Is the only reliable means for ^measuring 
staff performance and progtam outputs In support stated objectives. 
As Information concerning the consequences of employing resources In 
certain areas becomes aval-lable, new objectives are formulated that 
serve to confirm or Revise Institutional direction. Planning is only 
as effective as the quality and comprehensiveness of the data upon 
which it is based. The development of a quality evaluation system is 
absolutely essential for Successful imple|nentation of a lortg-range de- 
velopment plan of any typi and is perhaps the singl^-<m^t important 
component in the institutibnal development plan. 

In theory, institutioial functioning consists of a series Of 
activities designed to movd students from one status to another. 
Astln and his associates ^^V® developed a model for research yn. coQ^lege 
functioning that offers considerable promise for higher education instl- 
tutlons. In this model — whs t may be called an "input /output" model of 
college functioning — the backgr^oiinH characteristics of entering students 
and environmental characterifetiq-s of the college and communrity are • 
considered as "input" (see Figiire 3). Included in this input, of course, 
are the entering or initial shores of students on the particular variable 
or variabfes under considej?ation, the objectives of the college, and 
descriptive measures of the colLlege 'environment. An "expected" output 
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theoretical!^ at apy time in the life of an institution based on these 
Input characterist±cs'*can be computed and the effect statistically re- 
mpved from "observed" outputs of the educational process (aotual scores 
on the variable or variables under investigation) producing a "residual" 
output which is independent of input characteristics. Measures of the 
characteristics of the college and the community can then be related 
to this^ residual output to appraijse the functioning of the college. This 
procesfe culminates in the formulation of evaluation measures which de- 
scribe college functioning in terras of demonstrable change in educational 
outputs, as well as the effectiveness of the institution in' producing 
conditions which lead to change. 

O ' 

Output measures are computed for three different intervals in 
the life of an institution: the current academic year period, the 
preceding five-year period, and five years into the future. Statistical 
measures used to ^assess outputs are presented in Appendix I. These 
measures are designed to describe central elements of institutional ' 
functioning in terms of goal setting, program review, *and co&t analysis 
subsystems—each capable of being broken down into various data bases 
(i.e., students, instruction, facilities, community, finance and manpower) 
and different levels of analysis (i.e., institutional, program, depart- 
ment and individual). The first subsystem, goal setting, involves the 
classification of institutional objectives and the establishment of an 
integrated set of goals as a prerequisite to any form of comprehensive 
evaluation. The second subsystem,, program review, is used, to appraise 
the quality o^f programs and the performance of staff and to validate the 
level of "effec'lsaveness currently assumed in fixed-effectiveness analyses. 
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Program reviews are not new but they generally are used only in con- 
junction with accreditation where the objective is to protect the insti- 
tution and to certify its quality. Finally the co3t analysis subsystem 

• ' ^ ■ 

\ 

respohds to management needs for gross quantitative measures of the 
cost effectiveness of present operations and estimates! of the conse- 
quences of various decision alternatives. Analyses ofi this type exa- . 
mine the quantity of output and produce a unit cost for each operation. 
Each subsystem, depending upon its utility and purpose, involves 
^.^-"^^^^^^^ types of data. The planning process requires numerous defini- 
tions establishing reldtionsjiips between^multiple evaluation measures 
for gj^y one subject. If projections related to curriculum program 
growth are requiredj the problem can be approached throughNystematic 
' analysis of twenty data elements descriptive of curriculum outpu^ at 
four levels of analysis in the instruction component of the program Re- 
view subsystem. Multiple year trendlines are constructed that define 

historical changes in the output of educational programs. If the current 

■\ . \ ■ , 

structure of institutional goals and objectives is reflective ok changes 

in program outputs the linkage between goal setting and evaluation 

systems is sound and triendliifie data can be nse,d to produce alternate 

projections for institutional development. If evidence of congru^ncy 

is not present?, efforts ^ill need to be made to renorm the educatiVjnal 

process and to equilibrate curtent institutional, goals with stated ^ 

0 '1 

^ evaluation findings. ^ The absence of a basic measure of congruency es- 
sentially serves to foioesfeall the utility of the planning process. \ 
Multiple data elements combined with an attempt tb^ redefine knd 
modify institutional goals at various levels qf analysis encourages the 
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^conversion of evaluation infornlatipri^rfto useful i^^j^ning concepts. 

The problem is to determine just how this conversion will occur. 

» • . ■ ■ \ 

^ * Unanswered Questions " - 

The conver>sion of evaluation dafa into planning concepts is the 

v 

crux of the institutional development plan, A formal plan does not 
simply follow^ froiiw the existence of institutional goals and evaluation 
daita'. Whether at .t^he two-year o^four-year college, there are persistent 
problems in planning just as there are persistent results.. First and 
foremost, and for many reasons, there is a lack of management sensitivity 
to the ne^d for converting ^.nstitutional data—past, present, and future— 
into planning concepts.^\lnce data are in hand regarding program out- 
comes, management guidelines are necessary for their translation into 

planning alternatives. This involves system-wide .priorities and re- 

• • * ' ■ , . .f -. 

quires that administrators maintain some form of decision making ap- 
paratus for the conversion of data into action. 

Many administrators have failed ^o attend to ""this' need and lapse 
into lethargy when the realization sinks in that they must assume an 
active leadership role if planning is to be successful. The absence of 
a decision making apparatus culminates in a hard core of unanswered 
questions which plagueHthe educational planner: What are the uses of 
evaluation data in higher education institutions? What procedures ^ 
should be used in the cfo^version of data into action programs? WIjp 
should be jresponsible for assessing the iitplications of various data 
trends and advising management of decision alternatives? What is an ap- 
propriate balance between politics and planning in the planning process? 
HOW can evaluation data be used :to "improve'' the educational program? 
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^ jWhat is the value of planning in an institutional setting in which poli- 
K^cal concerns constantly override planning alternatives? Satisfactory 
an^w^rs to these and other questions will be required if two-year colleges 
are\to successfully engage in planning. - 

figure 4 represents a graduated decision making model that can; be 
used in the conversion of .evaluation fihdings into planning concepts. ^ 
'The reader will immediately recognize in this schematic the characteristic 
of competing staff interest which has proven so dysfunctional for higher 
education institutions. Ideaj^y, planning is a ^graduated proo^ss^that 
involves the making of decisions that strike an even balance between 
political "considerations*' on the one hand .^and evaluation data on the 
other. Too often, however, political expediency has^ been the dominant 
'force in decision making with research recommendations simply a super- 
ficial adjunct to the process. T^he influence of research is either 
limited to window dressing for terminal decisions or to indirect in- 
fluence on administrators through the naive political machinations of 
research specialists. This is most evident in the uncanny ability of 
administrators to manipulate evaluation findings into a framework con- 
gruent with their value expectation^. The result is the isolation of 
research from decision making and the loss of credibility for planning 
as a useful tool in the management enterprise. 

In the absence of a decision making apparatus to convert evaluation 
data into planning concepts, the planning process is fragmented with no 
central integrating mechanism. This results in a pattern of vested; in- 
terests th^t^more bften tl^an not lacks credibility as an objective base 
for planning. Th6 graduated decision making model by design is sensitive 
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the political climate within which the institution functions ,ias well 
to the need for time in which; to develop decision alternatives. IK: 
id designed to elicit alternative paths for institutional development 



the product of available evaluation data. It does not assume that 
the values and interests of college constituenciBs will be congruent 
with available data but it does assume that administrators will be able 
to achieve concensus with regard to inputs into the planning process.- 

Institutional constituencies, depending upon their numerical size 
and internal cohesiveness, bring different value perspectives to the ^ 
plann^iipg process. To the extent that these different value perspectives 
are identified and tfnderstood, long-range planning can be effective as 
a| guide to institutional develoi)ment. The decision making model, by posing 
different potential outcomes of evaluation findings to faculty and ad- 
ministrators, can be used to force concensus regarding long-range de- 
velopment. Using available evaluation ^data Xn combination with stated 
institutional goals and staff input, multiple alternatives for institu- 
tional development are constructed. These alternatives rMnge frdin that 
which represents a pure political solution to .the tas^c ahead to that 
wfiich represents a data-based approach long-rangeyp^^^ning. The 
probable solution likely rests' somewhe|fe, in the middl^but' simply the 
task itself of identifying potential, alternatives i|^: sufficient to 
point faculty and administrators in the direction Hsff planning. 

itivas that ate defined in sulfti a way as to make de- * 
i clearly evident will, in ^e cpntext of limited re- 
sources, b||&ne the focus of institutional cl^|ge. The instif utional^^de- 
velopment plan is the formal represenUtion ^1 these alt^natives. fit 
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contains a suraimary description of decision alternatives, the resources 

• «) , 

necessary to implement to these alternatives, and institutional pre- 

r 

ferencas with- regard to the desirability of particular alternatives. 

Framework of the Plan 
The framework for the institutional development plan has as its 



m^n focus, the formulation of new junctures between institutljonal ob- \ 
jectives ^nd evaluation findings. Given alternative out|.comes oj^ evalua- 
tion data, new objectives are required that bind faculty and administra- 
tors In the pursuit of relevant system-wide goals. Figure 5 represents 
a model for this task. Beginning with system-wide goals, new objectives 
are formulated that become a source of direction for staff as well as 
/for determining the effectiveness with which resources are used% Insti- 
tutional objectives are defined within the context of the graduated 
decision making model and are comprised of inputs from both external 
and internal constituencies. Using these objectives as a reference 
point, each functional level within the aditiinistrative structure must 
define alternative methods for achieving special objectives to guide 
the employment of resou^^^^es and td a means for evaluation. 



.Failure to develop clj^ar and::,qrd^ly methods for achieving objectives 
permits staff to pursue dif fere^,;|^d in some Instances conflicting pri- 
orities and cont^l^ibutes to ^ empKksis upon the personality of role in- 
cumbents. It make^ evaluatidk or impossible, and it creates 



the environment for i^niperal>J.^ intrainstitutional conflicts. 

The most critical p|as^^a!n the institutional development plan is 
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^lie identification 6f evaltl^4ion criteria that can be used to determine 

I , , ' ■? . ■ ■- 

the extent to whicK\alternative methods are successful in achieving 
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planning objectives. Attention myst be paid to the •nature of data 
that will "be collected to support criteria, as well as to the means 
for collecting, reporting, anU intcrpreting^uch data. As information 
concerning the consequences of employing certain alternative methods is 
tabulated, a renorming process is initiated; new objectives and methods 
are formulated; and adjustments are made in the decision making process 
to confirm or revise institutional directibn. 

The phases defined above, with the insertion of appropiriate pro- 
cedures, make up the substance of the institutional development plan. 
They are valid whether or not the data they, report are congruent with 
administrative and faculty expectations. The focus of the plan must' 
hy necessity be to provide the college with, alternatives for develop- 
ment that will help it ta adjust to emerging Social conditions. Any- 

thing else—oVer emphasis upon the political values of faculty and admin- 

^ , ^ • V' * 

istrators or emphasis on esotericv,research directed to peripheral pheno- 
.mena will result in negligence of higher order institutional needs and 
will doom th^ plannijxg effort to failure. 

The concepts imderlying a plan for institutional developmeint require 
thougfit, commitment, and evaluatiqg. Si^^^]^^^^, not intended for use 
only a& a readily available ^lean's fb^^acif ication of external agencies 
nor is intended for use as a> release mechanism for faculty and admini- 
strators who prefer to deal with difficult issues by telegating them to 
abstract-thinkifig planners. The Institutional development plati is a 

necessary response to conditions which challenge the future of American 
> 

colleges and universities. It should not be treated lightly. Indeed, it 
may of :^et m(^e ^than its early promise if faculty and administrators are 
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willing to come to grips with the many issues that plague higher 
education institutions' in the steady state. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ANT INfiSTliUCTIONAL ACTIVITY INDEX 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS /AMHERST 



Robert T. Lewis 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 



In a period of financial exingency educational managers are 
faced with the problem of allocating resources in an effective manner. 
Because there is^^o single overriding consideration on which to base 
decisions, a'^varlety-^^ factors must be considered. In an effort 
to fill this need the Office of Institutional Studies at UMass/ 
Amherst has developed an instructional activity index composed of 
twelve data items. It is the purpose of this paper to describe 
this index and the re^^ults obtained from it. 

At UMass/Amherst the development of the activity index has 
been directed at the following three objectives: • 

1. measurement of instructional activity by academic department 

2. classification of academic departments on the basis of an 
index . 

3* preliminary reviexXby an acddemic review task force, - . 
Equally important are the limitations imposed by such an index. 
The following seven constraints are offered: 

1. inclusion of only quoAtifiable data 

2. exclusion of qualitative data 

3. mostly imput type measures; e.q. , costs and iS^orkloads 

4. only one output type measure; e.q., degrees 

5. use of data weightings; i.e. subjective ' 

6. limited to one years data;-.^iTe. static in time 

7. descriptive in. nature,* not prescriptive 
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Table i^depicts the twelve data elements '^employed in the UMass/ 
Amherst instructional activity index. Data elements one, two, and 
three relate to cost^s; dafa elements four through nine relate to 
faculty workloads; data element ten is a measure of student workload; 
d^ta element eleven is a measure of departmental service; and data 
element twelve is a measure of departmental output. Measures of 
research and public- service activit:J^ have not been included. 

An index was constructed for academic departments at the under- 
graduate, graduate, and combined levels. Excluded were departmetits * 
for which one' or more of the twelve data plements could not be cbm- 
-puted. Therefore, of the 79 academic departtnents at UMass/Amherst 
55 were included in the undergraduate analysi'^, 50 in the graduate 
analysis, and' 59 in the combined analysis. 

Based on standardized data (mean - zero, standard deviation - 

one) an index was calculated using the follQwing i^^u^^on: 

12 12 . * 

DATA INDEX = ^ (D^ - M^) / / II | W . | , . . ^ ^ 

Where: W = Data Weights 
i ^ 

D^ = Data' Score 

^ - ■. , • 

tl^ = Mearf' ^ 

^ V = Standard Deviation 

The magnitude and the direction' of the data weights used in this 

^ ■ • ■ ^ 

equation are of particular importance. All data elements were assigned 

a weight of one; that th^y were all assumed to be of equal impor- 
tance* The first .three data weights (those relating to co^ts) we;:e 
given negative signs. The remain^ing nine data weights (those relating 

to workloads) were given positive signs. 

•.. ' •» ■ 
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Data rankings of thp^ twelve data^ elemeijts were generated to dis- 
play the range, median, .and distribution skew of each i^m. 

To some degree the twelve data elements included in this index 
are redundant. For instance, student credit hours per faculty (SPF) 
and student faculty ratio (SFR) are highly correlated. In order to 

■«Jrv. . 

^relieve such -degeneracy, a principle components factor analysis was 
performed 'on the data. Six factors accounting for over 90% of 
the variance were extracted in gall three analyses (undergraduate, 
'graduate, and combined). The resulting factor loadings and. percent 
of variance for the undergraduate data are presented in Table 2, 
those for the graduate., data In Table 3, and those for the combined 
data in Tabjle 4. In each analysis productivity and cost* items load 

heavily on"" the first factor which accounts for- over 35% of the variance. 

' ... 

With these six f-actors, which are uncorrelated, an index was 
computed using the following equation: 



6 V ' 6 



FACTOR INDEX = YH W , F / I W 
i=l ' i =^ i=l' : 



I 



Where: = .Factor Weights 

^ • ^i " Factor Score 



Factors were assigned weights in proportio^to the variance ex- 
plained. The signs of the factor weights.. were chosen to coincide 
with those used ^^^B^-^e^gjuta index. Where the^ choice of signs was 
not clear, the selection was made so as to maximize the correlation 
between the factor i^idex and the data index. ; * 

Based on the fa.ctor index, departments were assigned to one of 
three groups. Group 1 included all departments with a factor index 
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less than -.5.| Group 2 included all departments wl,th a factor* index 
between -.5 and|t^5, G,roup 3 included all departments with a factor 
index greater than +.5. With tbese three groups and the six factors, 
a discriminal^t analysis was^ performed to determine the 'reliability 
of classify ing^epartmenta in this manner. The re^sults are pre- 

' • \ ' ^ ^ 

sented. in Tablfej5.' For the undejrgraduate data and the comb in ejl^ data 
the assignment of departments to groups is roughly equal. That is, 
there are seven departments In Group ^-l ' and nine departments In Group 
3 with the remainder in Group 2. However, the graduate data shows 
a marked collapsing towards Group 2. Also, in each analysis the 
percentage of departments correctly, cJLassified as belonging"^ Groups 
1 and 3 is 100. The percentage carrectly classfified as belonging 
to Group 2 ranges from 88 to\98. * 

The development of an instructional activity index at UMass/ 
Amherst has provided an objective tool for classifying academic de- 
partments on th6 basis of their instructidmfactivity. The index has 
much intuitive appeal and can be used to makeM is tine t ions which are 
, reliable. However, the validity ^of the techni^qu^N^s yet to be estab- 
lished. It . will be interesting to see in succeeding years how .stable 
areXthe factors extracted from this data. Nonetheless, this tool is 
currently in use as a preliminary screening instrument by the 
Academics Review Task Force at UMass/Amherst . ; • 



TABLE 1 
DATA DEFINITIONS 



DATA ELEMENT 
Instructional Cost Index 



Cost Per In8t;^ctional Full-Time 
Equivalent Student 

Average Faculty Salary 



acuity Instructional Load 



Avetage Faculty Load 

Student Credit Hour Per Faculty 

Class Contact Hours 

Facultj^ Ratio 




Load 



r.F>^.E! - A.F.S.m Ratio 
Degree^ Per Faculty V 



ACRONYM 
ICI 

CPI 

AFS 

FIL 

AFL 
,SPF 
CTH 

SFR 

. ACS 
ASI 



lAR 
DPF 



(jpMMENT 

"The Instructional 
Cost Index", Beatty,^ 
Gulko, Sheehan ' 

Total $/l.F4T.E. . 



Total Faculty $/F.T.E. 
Faculty 

Faculty Activity 

C.C.H./F.T.E. Faculty 
S.C.H./F.T.E. Faculty 

■4 

faculty Activity 
j^nalysis 

I.F.T.E./F.T.E. 

Faculty 

S»C«H»/C*C«H» 

S.C.H./HeadcoUnt ^ ' 
» Students/ 

" J 

I.F.T.E./A.F.S.M. 

Degrees/F.T.E. 

fe^culty 




TABLE 2 
FACTOR LOADINGS 



UNDERGRADUATE " • ' . " 

FACTOR 1 FACTOR 2 " FACTOR 3 FACTOR 4 FACTOR 5 FACTOR 6 
SPF 3 , , . 

SFR I 3 . > 

CPI ' -3 " . 1 

ICI -3 ' . 1 ' \ 

ACS 2 " -2 , ,i 

lAR ' . . 3 . , 



Scale: 3' =' .76 - 1.00 \ 
; 2-= .51 .75 
1 = .26 - .50 



Mank' = .00 - .25 



DPF 1 -3 ' "1 

AFL 1 ' 3 • """^ 

AFS ' « 3-<^ -1 

CTH 1 ■ -.1 3 

ASL . • . ■ ■* 3 

% 37. '6 14.9 14.5 12.1 10.8 "10.0 
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TABLE 3 • , 



FACTOR LOADINGS 

. I , ■ ■ . 

I. . 

• ' » ' ■ 

G RADUATE ' i i 

FACTOR 1 FACTOR 2 FACTOR 3 FACTOR 4 FACTOR 5 FACTOR 6 
SFR 3. 
S'PF • 3 

AFL s" -1 

PPF 3 i ' -1 

CTH 2 1 1 . 

~ ' 3 , \ ■ 

CPI , ' . 3 

ASL 3 . ■ 

lAR . 3 

ACS 3 

AFS . , 3 • 

%^ 34.7^ 20:3 12.0 11.7 11.1 10.2 

Scale: 3 = .76 - 1.00 a . 

2 = .51 - .75 ' 

' 1 = . 26 '. 50 

-Blaink = .00 - .25 ' 
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TABLE 4 
FACTOR LOADINGS 



COMBINED 



SPF 
SFR 
ICI 
CP I 
ACS 
FIL 
CTH 
lAR 
DPF 
AFS 
AFL 
ASL 
% 

Scale 



FACTOR 1 FACTOR 2 FACTOR 3 FACTOR 4 FACTOR 5 FACTOR 6, 

3 . .. ^ 

3 . ... 

-3. . 

-3 ' 

■ 3 ' 



3 
3 



3 

" 2 
1 

Blank 



35.9 

= .76 

= .51 

= .26 

= .-GO 



16.6 



1.00 
.75 

50 



.25 



2,. 
2 



3 
-3 



-1 

14.0 



13.0 



-2 



11.7 



3 

8.8 



, . TABLE 5 
RESULTS OF DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS 
(No. in Group/% Correctly Classified) 



UNDERGRADUATE 



GROUP 



7/100^.6 

X 



GROUP 2 



39/92.3 



GROUP 3 



GRADUATE 



GROUP Ix 

— y 

2/100.0 



ROUP 2 



44/97.7" 



GROUP 3 



4/100.0 



COMBINED 



GROUP 1 



7/100.0 



GROUP 2 



43/88.4 



GROUP 3 



9/100.0 
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^"^ISSa^ULATION AT CUNY UNDER OPEN ADMISSIONS 



Lawrence Podell, Judith Piesco and Lou Genevie 
City University of New York 



^ Open admissions — the guarantee to all New York City high 
school graduates (from June 19/0 onward) of a place in the Gi^ty Univer- 
sity of New York — was made policy in 1969 and implemented in Septem- 
ijer 1970. However, high school academic aver^ge^-^ffnoro as college 
admissions average) continued to be a major influen^^^^ugpn/adJ^ssion 
to senior colleges. 

\ Less known are the articulation policies, established in 1969-7t) 
and strengthened in 1972-73, which facilitate the transfer of graduates 
of CUNY community colleges to its senior colleges T>y^' insuring _the 
latter 's acceptance of students with Associate degrees. 

We have followed through time students admitte^^S;:© CUNY com- 
munity colleges under the open admissions policy in Fall 1970--jor 
Fall 1971 who, upon being graduated transferred to CUNY senior 
colleges in Fall 1973^ In a^fe^ months, data will become available 
up to June, 1975: ten semesters for 1970 enrollees and eight semes- 
ter$ for 1971 enrollees. This will involve four semesters in senior 
college of Fall 1973; transfers, allowing us to include data on re- 
ceipt of baccalaureate degrees in the analysis. At this writing, 
however, d^ta aife available only up to January, 1974: seven semes- 
ters for the 1970 enrollees and five , semesters for the 1971 enrollees, 
including their initial semester in senior college. This is a report 
of transfers* academic performance (credits attempted, credits earned, *^ 
nd grade point average;) di^ripg that ~ their articulation — semester 
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in senior coilege and their, reenrollment the folloxfifcing semester. 

For each of these variables, the^^^ata will tontrolied upon 

* • . . . . ■ 

■ * ' * ■ "* ^ ' 

past performance (college adiaissions average from^high sthool, 

cumulative grade point average prior to airticulation, and grade 

point average in the semester preceding articulation). ^ " 

Ir^' order to provide comparative perspective, ' these data, are 
. / ' ■ ^ . '''' - 

also p^rovided for students who originally enrolleaoi .at the senior^- • 

cdlieges (termed "natives*') in Fall 1970 and Faliy JL971 and^were lower 

juniors in Fall 1973. ' - ^ x 

Credits Attempted During the Articulation Semester . ^ 

The majority of theNstudents attempted betwe^'S^ 1^ and 15 bredits 

luring the articulation semester, with natives' mg|re likely to attempt 

higher credit loaAs than transfers. Among studerfts, who attempted 

^ fewer creditfs, cumulative GPA appeared to be a fafetor for students 

native to the senior colleges but not for student^ who transferred 

from the conmuplty colleges. ^ , 

Of the 1217/ transfers in the study sample, tlj^re was data on 

1178 who registered for courses at the B^ginnin^ off the semester; 



// - 



data were available 'on credits aird grades earned, at the end of the 
semester for i052. Of the 4168 natives, there wa$ 4ata.on 4125 
who registered for courses in the beginningS^ot the semester; there 

were data^ on credits and^ grades received at the end of the semester 

V./ - , • 

for 4003. ^Ther students missing, data may have dropped during the 
semetster, or they may have received ":j.ncompletes" in all of their 
courses, or their records may be missing this information. At 
this time, it wks not possible to identify the reason for each not 
having credits and gr^ades. . / 
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TABLE 1: CREDIT-GRADE EARNERS 



Attempted., Credits 
Earned CreC&t^grades 
No Credits-Grak^^s 
Percent 

Let us now turnVo those stAidents who we knoV earned credits 




TRANSFERS 


NATIVES 


1178 


4125 


1052 


4003 


126 


122 


10.7%\ 


3.0% , 



and grades at the end oX. the seme^t^ 
Credits Earned During the Articulation Sfeinestef " 

During the initial se^e^jter in senior coi^ge,vtransf^rs from 
CUNY Gommunity colleges earned fewe^ crefiits than Ibwer juniors^ in 

CUNY senior colleges, this was true even when the data were^^dntrolled 

. \- . ■ 

on such prior performance variables as college admisstous average 
from high school, cumulative grade points average up to the time of 
transfer, and grade point average in. the preceding semte^ter. 

Less than half of the coraratinity college transfers earned twelve 
or more credits while, among senior college juniors, the proportion 
was two-thirda; over tw^ty percent of the transfers earned less than 
eight credits, in contriat to ten percent of the( native^ 
In both groups, pr|or per^brmai^ce was related to qx 
during th^ semester: 

y^The lower theK» college admissions average \tl^^^^J^ 
/ / academic average) , the fewer the number oXjWw^Lts 

— The lower the grade cumulative point -averageStnd the GPA 
during the preceding semester; the fewer th^ number of 
credits earned duping the transfer semester. 
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was smaller 



fade Point A^mrage Ihiring ;the Articulatioo^Semes * 
During the initial semester in senior college, the percentage 
of transfers who earned a GPA below 2,0 was double that of natives. 
In both groups, prior perfomanlre^^iitas relatedN^ GPA earned during 
that semester: 

— The higher tfte college Admissions average from high sfchodlv- 
th^^igher the GPA , earned during the articulation^ semester , 

■ A ' 

The differences between transfers and natives was s 
when controlled on prior performance in colS^ge. 
\^ r- The higher the*^ cumulative GPA up to the semester preceding 
the transfer, the' higher the GPA during the articulation 
sei^ster. .The differences between t^^^sfefcfe (whose cumula- 
y^ive GPA was earned in coiWunity cblleges) and natives ♦ ^ 
(whose cumulative GPA was ^rned in senior ^colleges) were 
especially large among those wj^th a cumulative GPA of 3,0 
and\ above: five out of ^,ten transfers among ^them earned a 
semester GPA of 3.0, while the corresponding proportion of \ 
native juniors was eight Qut qS^ ten* 

■ f .'. . ■ 

— Similarly, the higher the GPA earned in the semester pre- 
ceding the transfer, the higher the GPA in the articulation 
semester. Again, the differences between transfers and 

^natives on this variable^, ^l^cribing prior performance in 

* ■ #' 
high sbhaol. ^ ^ 

GPA-Credit Combinations ^ . 

The graduation from senior college of students who eaxned ^ 

than eight credits and a GPA of under 2.0 in the articulation semester 
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may be viewed a& "less promising'." Transfer students' &re somewhat 
•• -j ' ^ V . . ■ ' . \ 

more likel^jj to ba in M^hisf category than native students. Also 

more likely to be in this category are students with: 

■ --^ a lower college admissions average -from h4-gh sqhool, ' 

a lower cumulative CPA prior to' ^e transfer semester J 

• >c J- ^ • ' • ^ ^ y • ^ 

'\ ~ a loi^r GPA in the semester prior to the transfer'. ^ 

There ^ill probably be more baccalaureates from among the students 
who earn^t-twe^^^ credit^ and a *GPAsef 2.0 or oyer in the ar- 

ticulation semester. Natlve>tu4ents were more likely .to be in jthe 
^re promising" category than transfers. Also more/ likely to . , 

students witk: ' X 

- a higher colJbge admissions average from high schopX^s, 
A 7^^^^ cumulative GPA prior to tf^e articulation, seme^^j^er/" ■ \ * 

\/ . \ <t. / . ^ 



Ysnd 



higher GPA in the semester prior to the transfer. 

,i 



ReeitrollMnt the Semester After Articyilation / 

Transfer students" were twice as likely to refrain from tfeenrol- 
ling the next semester as native students. The flower the cumulative 
GPA pr-lqr to articulation and the lower t,he GPA in the semester' 
before artxfculation, the more likely was the student to drop out. 
It was the performance in college, not i^ high school,, that was the 



better predictor. 



\ 



■ is,*- 



Students who completed few credits and those who earned low GPA's 

at the end of the articulation semester were less likely to reenroll 

■ ' ') ■ , ■ 

the next semester. This was true for transfers and natives alike. 

In a few months tapes will become available whidh will contain 

data on receipt of baccalaureates, as well as on retention and 
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- » 

♦ ■ \ 

performance in three additional semesters in senior college. Then, 
we will be able to see which of the tendencies exhibit^ in this 
initial semester of articulatdon continue, perhaps to become trends, 

and which, in time, will reverse. Such analyses will be important 

/ . (. 

to the ^design rand conduct of studies of articulation t6 be conducted 

/ ^. . ^ , . ■ 

at the Colleges.-- • \ ^ 



/ 
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^ THE CEEB ADMISSIONS TESTING PROGRAM ' • 
SUMMARY REPORT SEMINAR 

» 

Ernest W. Beals 
♦ ' New England Regional Office 

College Entrance Examination Board 

• ■ * ■ . ' 7, 

The Admissions Testing Program (ATP) Summary Report Service of 

* 

the College Entrance Examination Board provides a vast bank pf student 

I. 

data, eaaily accessible to institutional researchers. Too often, how- 

$ * . ■ 

ever, these data go unnoticed or untapped by institutional researchers. 

The purpose of my presentation was: ^ ^ ^ 

• ■ » ^, 

1, ^ to describe and explain the populations of students on ' \ 

{/ 

which the ATP data are available (national, regional, stateSs,^ 
groups of institutions, and individual, institutions};' 

2, to describe and illustrate the data content and the formats 
in which the data are displayed in the ti^enty-one basic 
tables of the summary reports; 

3, to discuss with the researchiers ways o^ extracting, inter- ' 
preting, using, and displaying the data; 

A, to teach institutional researchers hciw to retrieve ATP 
\ data. by hands-on illustration via an on-line terminal 
hook-up with a central computer, 
Ttie presentation included both discussion and operatloital acti\ 
vities. Packets of ma^:erials were provided parjiicipants, for use as 
a reference source and as practice materials; . ' ' 

The subject matter of the presentation consisted of i^ifeittlfying 
and studying the admissions application pool from the prospective 

applicauJL^ through the applied > accepted > enrolled and first-year 

• , "I * • ■ * , 

/ ■ ' ' . 235 • ' 
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\ ' ' ■ ■ 

persistence stages. These were examined as the bases for trejid analy 
ses over a period of years tor follow-up studies and as descriptive 
profiles, i The data content consisted of academic characteristics, 
socio-economic and demographic information, curriculum plans, "^educa- 
tlonal aspirations, ethnic^ background, student activities, assistance 
needs and housing plans. 

Sp^clman tables for a sample Institution follow. (For added in- 
formation jsee .material on the ATP Program available from the Regional 
CEEB offices.) 
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SUMMARY REPORT HIGHLIGHTS 
1974 FRESHMAN CLASS AT SAMPLE COLLEGE A 

Almost 5% more men than women. 

Twice the proportion of mino.^'ity students enrplled as in 
prospective applicant group. ^ * 

Grade point averages in all six academic areas are Consistently, 
higher for enrolled freshmen than for prospective applicants 
and consistently lower than for accepted applicants. 

The overall grade point average (GPA) is B+ or better for e^l 
groups with the highest GPA in the accepted >applicant group. ^ 

97% of enrolling freshmen are in the upper two fifths of their 

high school class. « ' ^ 

■'■ * ■ ' " 

The SAT verbal average for enrolled freshmen is nine points 
higher than the average for applicants but twenty-six points 
below the average for accepted applicants. ^ ' . ; 

The 'sat mathematical average for enrolled freshmen is sixteen 
points higher than the average for applicants and twqnty-orji'e- 
points below the average for accepted applicants. ^ 

^ V' , . ■ • , ■ - 

Thfe average' of all a^hieveme^rtt test scores for enrolling freshmen 
was better by twenty points than that for- prospective applicants, 
better, by seventeen points thiin that for applicants but twenty- 
on^ points below that oVT:he accepted applicants. . 

Fewer of the enrolling freshmen were .undecided about their ed- 
ucational goals than were the members of ainy applicant group'. 

There was little variation among the four groups as far as in- 
tended area of study was concerned. * 

A significantly greater percentage of -the accept;ed applicants , 
and enrolling freshmen than prospective^ applicants br^ applicants 
planned to apply for Advanced Placement or course credit.. \ \ 

Nine percent fewer of the.enrolHng freshmen than applicants 
could expect a parental contribution towards 'their college 
'Education of $2,400 or more. 
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AOMISSIONS^IflELCTABLE 

(one-way analysis) 
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ADMISSIOMS-YIELD TABLE 

(one way analysis) 
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\OPEN ADMISSIONS AT THE CITY UNIVERSITY Of'nEW YORK; 
AN ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT ATTENDANCE AFTER FOUR YEARS 

Barry Kaufman and Rena Batwinick" 
City University of York 



An open admissions policy was implemented. ^*by the City University 
of New York in fall 1970. TKis policy, which guaraittees NYC high 
school graduates admission to one of CUNY* s colleges, had an iimnedi- 
ate impact on the University, As shown in Table 1, ther^ was a sub- 
.stantial^ increase in the number of applicants, especially among 
those w^h low high school (or college admissions) averages and 
thbse from New York City residential areas of minority, and low 
median family income population concentration. Prior to JL97'oi appli- 
cants with below^ 70 ^c'ademic averages" were not accepted to. matricu- 
lant stattis at, CUNY except as special program admissions. Since 
1970, they all. are accepted as regular matriculants; slightly more 
than half of ^them enroll, / 

An important objective cff^ open admissions is to avoid the high 
student attrition which has frequently characterized other higher 
education opei^ accessr models. Because of interest in the extent 
'to which this and other objectives are being attained, we have been 
following the at|pndance and performance at CUNY of ^ entering fall 
cohorts since 1970. ' ; 



' Thi^ report, part of an on-going research activity, concerns 
the attendance at CUNY of the first open admissions students (the 
September 1970 freshmen) and their status (enrolled or not, gradu- 
ated or not) after four years (or eight semesters). 
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In a few months, eighjt: semesters of. data on performance (e.g., 
GPA, credit accumulation) and field of major interest will become 
available, thereby allowing^ us to relate*. these and bther 'factors 
to patterns of attendance. For now, we describe the retention ai^ 
graduation of the fall 1970 cohort and the variations by college 
level, high school average (also known as. college admissions aver- 
age), sex, residential area characteristics, and rank order of high 
school. We also compare these students with subsequent CUNY fall 
cohorts, with CUNY students prior to open admissions, and with a 
national sample of students at public four year and two y^ar' colleges. 

In utilizing the data of this report, ^he following should be 
kept in mind: 

/ 

— First, the data have been tabulated by college of original 
enrollment; intra-CUNY transfers (e.g., from community col- 
leges to senior colleges) are thereby counted as retained 
q(r graduated from their first semester college. ' 
\ — Second, students who left the University^ without having 

graduated are counted attrited, even* though they may have 
transferred to ^nd been graduated from a coliege\)utside 
the CUNY system. Information is not available on the number 
of students in yiis category (i.e., those who transferred 
out) nor on their current status. 
— Third, the graduation. and retention figures reported do not 
reflect the total numbers of graduates from and enroll^es at 
CUNY in the semesters shown. Excluded from these data are: ' 
first- time-' freshmen in the' spring or summer semesters; evenin 
non-matriculated, and part-^time students; and students 

r 
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transferring, to CUNY from other institutions. 
I. , GMDUATION AND RETENTION: 1970 FRESHMEN 

Summary daVa for four years (i,e., .eight semesters) of enroll- . 
ment are^preaente\^in Charts A (senior college) and B (community 
college), \ 

By the end of eight semester? (spting 1974), 21.4% of the fall 
1970 senior college freshmen received Bachelor's degrees. Another 
35. 2Z were enrolled but did not graduat;e in the eighth semester fmost 
of these students attended CUNY without interruption (Chart A. Box D).. 

. Tracking the community college enrollees in like manner is more / 
complicated because- they .are more likely than the senior college en- 
rollees to transfer to another college level. As shown in Chart B, " 
of students who originally enrolled at community colleges in the fall 
1970, 23.1% received Associate's degrees by the end of'eight semesters; 
almost 3% earned Bachelor** degrees from CuW senior/olleges (Chart B, 
Boxes and J) , 7.7Z were still enrolled' at a coipitf(inity college in 
the eighth semester (Box M) , and 14.5% were atTertding a senior college 
(Boxes D and K) . 

Those students -who transferred to senior colleges with the 
Associate degpee (Box B)\were more likely to have graduated from a 
senior college or still to^e^nrolled there in the^i^th^semester 
than students who transf erred \without the d^ree (Box I) . 

The data in Table 2 afford a bettei: opportunity to compare \ 
the two college, levels as wkl as ^o examine 'dlfferences\^by high \ ' 
school average categories. Senior college enrollees showed a sub- 
stantially greater graduation-re^ntion rate than those in community. ' 

\249 . 
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colleges; however*, the rate of return after withdrawal (students who ' 
attended, left, and then returned by the eighth semester or graduated) 
was slightly higher at the- senior than cpinmunity colleges. 

Return rates have been a topic of iiv^^i^est in th^ City Univer- 
sity because they are thought to be indicative oJ^^^he "stopout 
phenomenon," an attendance pattern believed to be prevalent at CUNY, 
even before open admissions. This belief is partially suppor.ted in 
a study (Max, 1968) of students who fentered Brooklyt^ City, Hunter, 
and Queens Colleges in 1960: After four years, 47.8% graduated; 
after seven years 70.6% graduated. When data covering enrollment 
aft^r five years become available, we will be able to examine in 
greater detail ^the *'stop-out" issue and its impact on the graduation 
rate. At that time we will also have sufficient data, to examine 
the "stretchouts," i.e.> students who register for reduced credit 
loads thereby stretching out the time required for graduation. 
A. High School Average 

The data in Ta6le 2 show a strong and positive relation- 
ship between high scHool average and graduation and retention 
at both senior and community college levels. (Rates of 
return to CUNY are also positively associated with high 
school average, but the relationship^ is not a^ strong.) ^ 

Differences between higlj school averag^ categoMes 
(especially between those with 80 and above averages and 
those with averages below 70) Jtend to be more^pronounced 
^t senior colleges. It should be noted that (a) s6^ior 
colleges were allocated a smaller proportion of students 
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with below 70 high school averages thin liere the community 

colleges and (b) the senior college datJ refer to on-time 

graduation^^ly, while the community college data included 

two years beyond the on-time graduatidi/i period, allowing 

more students with lower* high school ^verages to be graduated, 

Male and Female Students 

Of the students who originally enrolled at CUNY in 

/ » 

September 1970, women were much more/ likely to have been 
graduated than men. This is true at both college levels * 
as can be s^en from the data in Tables 3 and 4. Women were 
also more likely to have been gradtiated from a senior col- 
lege after transferring from a conimunity college. In fact, 
Baruch College was the only ^institution of CUNY in which 

the graduation rates of men and vtomen were virtually the 

/ ^ 
same; at all the others, the grg/duation rate was higher 

for women. 

It may be of additional iilterest to note that the size 
of the difference between the /proportion of men and women 
graduates increases asvhigh sthool averagfe increases. 
Graduation-retention rat^es at the senior colleges were 
slightly higher for women\(dnly in the 80 and above Kigh 
school average Category (11* the rate for men surpass that 
of women); however, the grAduatlpn-retentlon rates at com- 
munity colleges were substantially higher for women than men. 

These findings are similar to those reparted in other 
studies which also lndl«iate that. In time, the gap Ibetween 
the proportion of wome^ and men graduates either disappears 
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or is reduced. Whether this occurs at CUNY will not b^"^ 
known for some time. 
" Residential Area Characteristics 

'J 

TUe University data file on fall entering^§reshmen 
does not contain information on either the race-ethn!t^ity 
or family income of students. Ueing data from the 1970 
United States Census ,^t was possible to classify students' 
areas of 3:esidence^(ZIP code) along these dimensions. Mhij^ 
could only b^^one for students residing in New York City, 
and refers tO/ their residence at the time of application 
to CUNY. 

JRace-Ethnicity ; Students from areas with predominantly 
white population were most likely to have been graduated 
by the end of eight semesters; they a3.so had the highest 
graduation-retention r-ates. Students from areas with pre- 
doMnantly black population were least likely to hdve been 
graduab^. Students from areas with Puerto Rit:an population 
concentration had the lowest graduation-retention rates and 
return rates (Table 5) . 

ftedian Family Income ; Graduation and retention were 
'related to median family \incoihp of students' residential 
area. Those from are^s witl? middle ($8^000-$ia,999) and^ 
higher ($12,000 +) median family income were moVe likely 
to have been graduated and to have higher graduation- 
retention rates than those from areas of low (1?elow $8, ,000) 
median family income (t^ble 6). \ 

' ' ^ \ . 
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We. were also interested in how retention and 'graduation 

rates varied among students f rom'^dif f erent high schools/ 

Uiaing data made available by the NVS Education Department , Z' o 

New Yorlc City pul;>lic high schoai's vere rdnk dSi^dered an^ 

then grouped according to the average school .score on a 

state-wide scholarship examination — Group, I schools had 

the highest average scorfes; Group IV sAbools had the lowest 

average scores. .^^^ Q,,^ 

As. shown in Table 7, rank of the high schopl is related ' 

to detention and graduatioti at both college levfels students 

. . ■* 

from Group I high schools were most likely fo have graduate^ ^ 

rt ,., ■ 

or to have been retained after eight semesters. When con- 

' * 

trolling on students' high school academic average, the 

, differences at the senior coJJ.ege level between Sttidents 

from Group I and Gifoup II high schools disappear, at the 

- • 

community college level, the differences continue except 

v.- ■ , • ■ 

for student^ with high achbol academic averages of 80 and . 

^ ■ \ ' 

above. • \ . ' - 

II, GRADUATION AND RETENTION: 1970, 1971, 1972«, 1973 FRESHMEN ^ 
^ . \ . ■ 

How has the graduation and retention experience of^ entetlng fresh- 

men changed since f ^11 1970? ' 

/ 

^A. After Two Semesters . ^ 

* Retention data for two semesters are shown in Table 8 

f 

for senior colleges and Table 9 f&r community colleges. 

f ■ f. ■ 

le senior college cohorts show little difference in 
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In their two semester retention rates. Among the community 
college cohorts, the two semester retention- of the 1970 
. sf reshmen was slightly lower than that of the o theirs. 
B. After Four Semesters ' " 



Among the senior College cohorts, ^ the four semester 

retention rate and return rate was highest for the 1970 

/ . . '. . . ■ 

.^fr^hmen. These rates were slightly lower fot the 1971 

freshmen and declined, again, fox the 1972 freshmen Ctabie 10) 

' • ' X' ■-- ' 

v V Withi/bne <&xception, the four semester community college 

data were similar for all^ cohorts.*^ The exceptipYi was the 

return rates, which showed a successive decline for each 

, cohort^nc^ 1970 (Table/ 11). 

C. After Six Semesters \ \ " 

Retention rates and return rates were higherSfor the 

1970 othan 1971 senior college cohort (Table 12). At the 

community college level the graduation-retention rate and . 

the percent graduated were the same for the 1970 and 1971 

cohorts; return rates were h^Lgher for the 1970 cohort 

(Table 13)* 

■ ^ ^-^^ 
III. COMPARATIVE DATA ON GRADUATION 

\ We now^conside^ some data on comparative graduation rates. Uti- 
lization of comparative data presents a number of problems. Among 
these are differences in data collection methods (which can involve 
self reports from students," registrar estimates, official transcripts, 
computerized^data files), different academic year calendars (such as 
semester, trimester, and quarterly systems) , different student popu- 
lations, different admissions ppllcles, different program requirements 
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and grading practices, and different time periods. These probl^s 
affect the data discussed here. '« • " • 

A. CUNY Graduates; I960 and 1970 Freshmen 

- Four year graduation rates of students who entered 

' ' - ■ ' ' 1 ' 

Brookljm, City, Hunter, and Queens Colleges in i960 arid 

■ ■■ . ' ^ « I- 

" 1970 are' presented in Table- 14. I 

Of students who entered Brooklyn, City, Hunter, And 
Queens in the Fall 1960, 47. 8Z r'ebelxed.^ Bachelor's de- 
' gree after four -years. By comparison, only 23.0% of ^-ail 
1970 freshmen at these colleges receive^ a Bachelor's' |d§- 
gree after four years. Among 1970 freshmen with high 
school averages of 85 and above (a jnore appropriate com- 
parlson group with 1960), 37. 9Z earned, Bachelor's degrees 
after four years. . ' 

In both periods, Brooklyn- College had the highest 
graduation rate while »City College had the lowesto (partly 
due to the 145 credits required for an 'engineering degree) . 
B« CUNY^ Data Compared to a National Saihple 

Data from natipnal studies have been considered important 
since they are assumed to provide the necessary baseline by 
which the performance of City University students^ cah be 

compared. Tables 15 and 16 presWt data for a national ' 

' . \ ' . ■ i 

sample of students who entered two year and four yeajr pub- 

lie colleges iri 1966 and students who entered CUNY Ijn 1970. 

. Some qualifications in. the use o"f this comparison are 

required. First,' the graduation comparisons are more valid / 

_ than efioie for retention. In both studies,? graduation refers 
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to all students who graduated after eight semesters. Re- 
tention is defined in the national sample* as enrollment 
for the ninth semester; for CUNY studetfts -retention Is de- 
fined as enrollment in the eighth semester. Second, in the 
lowest high school average category (those with averages ♦ ^ 
of less than 70) the actual ni4Jnber of students (10 for 



senior colleges and 19 for coimnunity colleges) in the 
national ^sample are too small to be a reliable comparison 
group for CUNY; therefore, they have! been omitted from 
the t^ 

The senior college data (Table 15) show that CUNY 
graduation rates after four years were lower than those 

for the national sample after four years. This was the 

■ . - \. ■ ■ 

case for ead^h high school average category. However, CUNY 

graduation-retention rates (received degree or still, en- 
rolled) were higher than the national sample 1 

For community colleges^^ within each high school 
average category, the graduation and retention rates for 
the CUNY students were higher -than those for the national 
sample (Table 16) \^ 

CUNY students appear to be taking longer to graduate 
. than they used to and than is the case at other institutions.' 
Hypothesis have been offered to .explain this phenomenon 
(e.g., enrollment in noncredit remedial courses; smaller 
credit load each semester or noncontinuous enrollment* either 
of which may be due to inadequate academic preparation or 
to the need^for part-time employment because of lower 
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family Income). Some of these hypotheses will be tested 
as more data become available; others will require addi- 
tional research ~ preferably with a longitudinal design 
involving data on student attributes, motives, and ex- 
pectations and on program and staff characteristics. 
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Table 1: Number and Pcrccat CIuinKc of Appl icants to CUNY 
nay Session Between I9()S) and 1972 by College 
Admissions Aver;i]L»e, Kace-I:thnicity ;muI Me^lian 
Family Income of Res identic I Area 



Number of 
ZII^Areas 



College Admissieins 
Average ^ 



\ 



85% and above 



Below 70V 



166 

166 ^ 



Number of Applicants 
196^ 1970 1972 




M,540 10, 9s^ .11,353 
3,274 9,827 14,435 



giange: 1969-^1972 
Number PercentN 



187 
+11,161 



-1.0^ 

340.9 



Race-Ethnicity of 
R esidential ' Area 

Predom. black 10 

Mostly black 11 

Puerto Rican 12 

Mostly white 25 

Predom. white 108 



■1,149 
2,44i. 
2,432^ 
4,809 
26,973- 



. r 

2,617 
4,474 
4,312 
, 6,661 
31,682 



3,496 
6, '277 
5,462 
8,475 
34,883 



2,347 
3,835 
3,030 
3,666 
7,910 



204.3% 
157.0 
124.6 
76.2 
29.3 



Median Family Income 
of Residential Area 



$ 0- 


5,999 


9 


1,408 


2,946 


3,797 


+ 2,389 


169 


.7?6 


6,000- 


7,999 


32 


5,920 


9,842 


12,737 


+ 6,817 


115 


_ 2 


8,000- 


9',999 


27 


5,94S 


7,876 


9,112 


+ 3,167 


53 




10,000- 


11,999 


54 


14,979 


17,807 


20,826 


+ 5,847 


39 


0 


' 12,000- 


14,999 


32 


7,594 


8,-930 


9,824 


+ 2,230 


29 


4 


15,000 


above 


12 


1,959 

0 


2,345 


2,297 


+ 338 


■ 17 


2 


TOTAL 




166 


37,805'^ 


. \ 
49,746 


58,593 


+20,788 


S5. 


0% 



V 
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Table 14: domparat ive Graduation Rates After Four Years: 
jail 1960 and Fall .1970 Freshmen at Brooklyn, 
Weris, Hunter, and City Colleges 



- Fall 1960 Freshmen (Total )^ 
Number enrolled 
Number graduated by Spr.^1^64 
Percent ' 



Brooklyn 
1,771 . 
1,042 • 
58.8 



Queens ., ■ Hunter 

1,475 2,052 

802 1,012 

54.4 49.3 



City 
2,550 
895 
35.1 



Total 
7,848 
3,751 
47.8 



Fall 1970 Freshmen (Total) 
Number enrolled ~ 
Number graduated by Spr. 1 
Percent 



974 



Fall 1970 Freshmen (HSA 8(i & Abov^). 
Number enrolled ^ ^ 

Number graduated by Spr. 1974 
Percent 



Fall 1970 Freshmen (HSA 85 S Above) 
Number enrolled 
Number graduated by Spr. 1974 
Percent 



4,362 


3,458 


3,091 


3,093 


14,004 


1,219 


898 


644 


461 


3,222 


28.0 


26.0 


, 20.8 


14.9 


23.0 


2,875 


2,597 


1 , 772 


1,492 


• 8,7.36 


1,033 


* 821 ' 


538 


323 


2,715 


35.9 


31.6 


30.4 


21.6 


31.1 


l,7S"l 


1,453 


786 


712 


4,702 


730 


.558 


290 


206 


1 , 784 


41.7 


38.4 


,36.9 

ft 




37.9 













"Source: P^aTl Max, How Mai^iy Graduate. CUNY, November 1968, 
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Table 15 



•Senior College Graduatipn and, Retention Wfter Four Years- 
°^ National Sample* (Hal^ 1966 Freshmen) and " 
CUNY Cohort (Fall 1970 Freshmen) 



> ■ •, • 

High School ■■ 
Average 


Number of Students 
National 
Actual Weighted 


CUNY 


Received 
Bachelor's Degree 
National** CUNY 


; 80+ 


3,069 


239,280 


.10,315 


49. n 


31.4"o 


75-79 

■ - w 


461 


SO, 62^ 


4,454 


26.5 


14.5 


70-74 . 


284 


36,783 


2,504 


• 14,3 


7.6 



Received Degree 
or 

Still Enrolled 
National** CUNY* * * 

58.5"o'^ 66.8?u 

.39.8 50.9 

29.2 41.6. 



Jn the lowest high;-^chool average category (those with averages of 
rffr^J - the^cfual number, of students in the national sample 
tN=10Kis too small to^be a reliaftje comparison group for CUNY where 
the number in this category is li66^l. „ 
Based on weighted, data for public, ^our >ear -col leges (Source- 
'Alexander W. Astin, personal communication). 
CUNY data differ slightly from those in Table 1; (Emitted are 68 ' 
senioj- college freshmen who graduated from community coIleges^ / 
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/ Table 16 : Conununity jCollege Graduation and Retention After < 
Four Years: Comparison of National Sample* 
(Fall 1966 Freshmen) and CUNY Cohort- (Fall 1970 Freshmen) 













\ 


Received Degree • 




Number of Students 


Received V 




or 


High School • 


National 




Associate 


's Degree 


Sti/l 


Enrolled . 


Average 


Actual 


Weighted 


CUNY 


National 


** CUNY 


National 


** CUNY*** 


<^ 

80+ - 


♦770 


119,529 


1,376 


34.8% 


38:7?6 


36.8% 


*''49.V% ' 


75-79 




' 67,195 


2, '914 


27.4 


30.4 ■ 


29.9 


• 42.8 


70,-74 


"■.^348 


* 65.16cf 


4,268 


1 20'.4 

4 


23,. 7 


23.1 


* 36.0 



In the lotest \high schopl average category (those^with averages of 
less than TQ) th^ actual number of students in the national sample 
(N=193 is too sjnall to be ua . reliable compariso)^ group for CUNY where 
the npmber In this category is -4 , 253. ' 

Based on ^weighted data for public two year colleges (Source^; 
Alexander W. /fstin, personal communication). 

CUNY data diffeir. slight ly from those, in Table 1; omitted arQ 150 * 
community college freshmen who graduated from senior colleges without 
receiving the community college ''degref. % . 
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TABLE FOOTNOTES 

1. High school average refei^s to the University's college admissions 
average. This is computed from grades in the following aciidemlc 
subjects: EnglJjsh, mathematics, science, foreign danguag^fs,- 
social scieQce. 

2. i)ata currently available do not enable us to identify tile rela- 
tively small number of students graduating with tjie As^ciate's 
leather than the Bachelor's degree from the senior college. / 

I . j ' 

3. *rhe numbers of first semester freshmen in this tabled do not 

9eq<aal the numbers in Table, I because of missing ox /Incomplete 
data. 



4. Uqing 1970 census data tapes provided by the CitJ^ Planning Com-^ 
mission, the OPPR classified NYC ZIP areas accoi^ing to the 
race-ethnicity and median family income of resljdeni||. 

5. This classification was devjelbped for NYC public? aqademic and' 

" vocational schools only; it is based on the/average school score 
on the State Regent^^s Scholarship Examinatic/n. Group I schools 
•had the highest average score; tho^e in c/oup IV had the lowelst 
average score. \ * / \ 
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' • \ - ATTENDANCE - 
NEAIR ANNUAL METING, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NOVEM&ER 6, 7, a, 1975 



• Alfred, Rlchard^i. 
g Anderson, Roger C. 
Angelo, Priscilla J.^ 
Barnep , Rosemary 
Bealg, Ernest 
Beatty, Geor^, Jr 
Becklln, Katen M. 
Belonia^ Susan M. 
'Benedict, Larry G. 
Berger, James C. 
^ Blai, Boris^. Jr. 

4 

Broad, -^lolly C. 
Brown, Eric 
Burrell, William 
Carolan, Kevin J. 
Coons; Edgar, Jr. 
Dresch, Stephen 
Elkin, Paul 
Eiwell, Albert 
Evans, Hiiram J. 
Faricy, William H. 
.Garcia, Juan 
Gould, Lpreh 
6rose , • Rober t F . 





fe^^-York^^Cl^ College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Allegheny Community College, Cumberland, Md. 

versity of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 
Colie^of Mt. St. Vincent^ ]Rivdrdale, N.Y. 
College Entrance Examination Board, Waltham, Mass 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Ma^s. 
Richard Stockton^ate College, Pomona, N.J. 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass, 
University of Massachusetts^ Amherst, Mass. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, N.J. 

>«. 

Harcum Junior College, Bryn Mavr, Pa. 

*> 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. * 
Brownj University, Providence, R.I. 
Salve^ Regina College, New Port, R.I. 
Mai^i^t College, Poughkeepsie, h.Y. 
New lork UniversJrty>^ . Y . 

Yale, University, New Haven, Conri^ 

I 

Univc^rsity of Massachusetts, ^Amherst, Mass. 

University System>of ,New Hampshire, DurhiMi, NvH.* 

■ \ ■"'---.^^ 
Curry Cqllege, Milton, Mass. \ 

Montqlair State College, Up pe r - Monr glal^T^NTj^ 

University o? Massachusetts, Amherst^^Ma^pk*- 

Worcester State College, Worcester, Mass," ' 

Mherst College, Amherst, Mass. " 
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Hackman, jfudith 
Harris, Maryilyn 
Hastings, Janice 
Heck, Richard C. 
Henderson, Andrew 
Hoskins, John H. 
Kaufman, Barry 
Kegan, Daniel 
Kogan, Meryl 
Lei^n, Mar J or ie 
Lewis, ' Robert T. 
Lloyd, Henry 
Lundbexg, David W. 
Malinowski, Shirley 
May field, Clifton, C. 
Menkhaus,^ Jerome P. 
MhDonald , ^ wXscott 
McGovem, James J. 

McLaughlin, Althea 
^Napier, Gordon 
Neidlein, Karl 

r- 

Park, Eldon . 
Pe t e r s on , B rue e 
Phillips, Saihuel 
Podell , Lawrence 

e 

Russo, Robert C. 



Yale UnivebHity, New Haven, Conn* 

CUNY Brooklyn Coinage, New York, N.Y. 

Keene State College, Ke^t^e, N.H. 

Colgate_lIiiive^ty, HkrniltoiVNN. 

COTjy^dgar Evers College, Brooklyn, N.Y." 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn J 

City University of New York, New York, N.Y. 

Hampshire College, Amherst, Mass. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

University of Massachusetts ,^^herst, Mass. 

University of Massachusetts; Amherst, Mass. 

University of Connecticut, St^rV^ssGonn. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, N^ 

University of Connecticut; Sforrs, Conn. 

Southern Connecticut State College, Ne^ Haven, Conn. 

St. Peters College, Jei;sey City, ^.N. J. 

Drew University , Madison, N.J. 

Connecticut Commission for Higher Education, 
Hartford, Conn. ' ^ 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R.I. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Edfucational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 

Richard Stockton State CoH^e, Pombnag|,N. J. 

Syracuse, University, Syracuse, If.Y, * ^ 

€ity University of ^ew Yotk, New York, N.Y. 

Fairfield Unl^versity, Fairfield, Qbnp-. 
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1^. 



Sacay, Valerie 

Sister Rita Arthur 

^ .'Sister Maria Louise 
Hubert - 

Sieldr Ann C. Luciano 

Stack, Bernard J. 

Stein, Eugene v 

Suttle, J. Lloyd 

^ Terenzini, Patrick T. 

^ Torrenoc, Lois 
Watkins, Carole 
Wyant, Helen 



CUNY Brooklyn Colleg^, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Marymouth Manhattan College, New York, N.Y. 
Albertus Magnus College^, New Haven, Conn. 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

Seton Hall University, South Orange, N.J.^ 

State Island Community College, Staten Islancf, N.Y. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

University of CcJnnecticut , Storrs, Conn. 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

SUNY, Buffalo, New York 
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